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Construction s 
“ebruary Total 


deld Its Own 


Total new construction activ- 
y held up well during February, 


cespite the general business 
ownturn, the government re- 


ported last Friday. 

Total outlays during February 
amounted to $3.077  billion— 
down only $193 million from 
January, according to the Com- 
merce and Labor Departments. 
[he February figures were up 
some $70 million from a year 
ago. 

Officials are cheered by the 
report, and are holding to their 
prediction that construction this 
year will show an increase over 
1957’s $47.3 billion. They ad- 
mit that their 1958 _ forecast, 
made last October, may have 
been slightly optimistic in some 
areas. 

_ Government experts, however, 
say that the construction outlook 
is not so dark as indicated by an 

(Continued on page 29) 


Computing Needs 
Faster Reporting 


San Francisco—Computer sys- 
tems of inventory control require 
a greatly stepped up reporting 
method. Thus, it’s time to take 
a new look at present day inven- 
tory information — procedures, 
members of the Purchasing 
Agents’ Association of Northern 
California were told Feb. 27 at 
the first of a series of six educa- 
tional lectures. 

More than 200 _ purchasing 
executives attended the discus- 
sion, which dealt with computer 
applications in inventory control. 

Dennis M. Finnigan, electronic 
data-processing systems analyst at 
Stanford Research Institute, pre- 
pared the presentation which was 
presented in his absence’ by 
“:verett S. Calhoun, co-ordinator 

( Continued on page 31) 
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HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION will be important to economy this year. 
Here first girder delivered to Illinois toll highway is put into place. 


Officials See Public Projects 
As Cure-All for Economic Downturn 


Washington—Most officials now believe public works will be 
adopted as the end-the-recession remedy. Tax reductions it is be- 


lieved would be too slow acting. 

Orders to the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Bureau of Reclamation, 
and the highway administration to 
speed up construction underway 
will have an immediate impact. 

Last week the Budget Bureau 
took the lid off more than $500 
million of Army Engineer dam 
and flood control projects in the 
most tangible pump priming ef- 
fort so far. 

Also, the Defense Dept. an- 
nounced that the military soon 
will ask Congress for around $2 
billion in appropriations for next 
fiscal year over the $39.1 billion 
already requested. That new au- 
thority will permit the services 
to begin now to plan contract 
letting on projects when the 1959 
fiscal year begins July first. Al- 
ready, Congress has approved a 
$1.3 billion additional appro- 
priation to pay primarily for in- 
creased dispersal of B-52 bomber 
bases, for increased radar detec- 
tion equipment and so on. 

Thirdly, the Bureau of Re- 
clamation has been ordered by 
the White House to come up 

(Continued on page 30) 


Machine Tool 
Business Gains 


Cleveland — Spring prospects 
of the machine tool industry look 
a bit brighter. After more than 
a year’s slide, net new orders for 
January turned upward, accord- 
ing to the latest report of the 
National Machine Tool Builders 
Association which was released 
last week. 

Value of new orders placed in 
January, 1958 was approximately 
$27,250,000 compared with De- 
cember’s $24,850,000, but. still 
a long distance from January, 
1957’s $75,500,000. January 
shipments were valued at $57, 
900,000, a drop $5 million from 
December. 

Thus the industry appears to 
have sounded its low point in 
December, and the tone of the 
market has improved. But Lud- 
low King, executive vice president 

(Continued on page 31) 


?.A.s Keep Front Door Open to Salesmen 


New York—Most purchasing 
xecutives agree that an “open 
oor” policy for salesmen offers 
umerous advantages, provided 
i¢ salesmen use the “front” and 
ot the “back door.” 

Many said they already oper- 
te the policy on an extended 
asis with only one limitation— 
hat salesmen check with the pur- 
hasing department first before 
Oing into the plant. 

This was the over-all opinion 
lrawn from a follow-up Pur- 
HASING WEEK survey last week 
n how P.A.’s can get the most 
ielp from their vendors (see PW, 
eb. 10, pg. 1). 

‘An open door policy is a must 
n this technological age where 
ven the smallest items have to be 
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“Walk in the front. Don’t 


sneak in the back.” 


evaluated by technical person- 
nel,” declared H. E. Switzer, 
P.A., Lear, Inc., Aircraft Engi- 


neering Division in Los Angeles. 

“But before we throw open the 
door, the vendor has to provide 
literature and do leg work to in- 
dicate he has something we are 
interested in.” 

Switzer said he would like to 
extend the procedure even more, 
but our average order turnover 
now is 10 days. 

“With such pressure buying, 
we can’t give the time to new 
vendors, even though we know 
we are missing out on good buys.” 

The purchasing executive for a 
leading Cleveland motor firm felt 
the P.A. should coordinate the 
policy since plant personnel are 
usually very busy. 

“The honest buyer,” he said, 

(Continued on page 29) 


Limits Tax Write-Offs 


O.D.M. has limited fast tax 
write-offs to facilities for 
“new or specialized items, 
research, development or ex- 
perimental services” on direct 
contract for the Pentagon or 
A.E.C. “New” means not 
made before Jan. 1, 1957, 


Metal Supply 
Termed Adequate 


New York—For the first time 
since the Korean War virtually 
all metals are in more than ade- 
quate supply. That’s the picture 
reported in McGraw-Hill’s metal 
roundup appearing in “Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal’s” 89th 
annual survey on the metal field. 

Price easiness will generally 
bottom out in the next few 
months as production cutbacks 
take effect and user inventories 
reach reorder points. 

But any full scale firming, both 
demandwise and pricewise, will 
have to wait until hard goods out- 
put picks up, probably this sum- 
mer or fall. By then consumer 
demand for cars and other dura- 
bles should be on the rise. So 
should capital goods demand (see 
machinery story on page 3). 

The accompanying chart shows 
how both consumption and price 
fell in 1957 as demand fell and 
stocks mounted. Based on indi- 
vidual industry outlooks for 11 
major metals both curves should 
be on the upturn before the year 
is out. 

¢ Copper—the copper industry 
entered 1958 with poor pros- 
pects. Prices charged by USS. 
producers tumbled from a high of 

(Continued on page 4) 


Garment Strike 


In East Tops 
On Labor Front 


The first major strike in 25 
years hit the garment industry 
last week when 105,000 dress- 
makers in nine eastern states 
walked out in demands for higher 
pay. Although the nation’s first 
big strike of 1958 displayed indi- 
cations of being a short one, it 
threatened to disrupt milady’s 
Easter parade. 

The labor front was active else- 
where too as union leaders re- 
studied bargaining strategy to fit 
recession complications. 


New York—Dressmakers 


of 
the AFL-CIO International La- 
dies Garment Workers Union 


picked one of the busiest times of 
the year to halt production of 
spring and summer dresses due 
on shop racks for Easter. The 
strike action also idled an addi- 
tional 25,000 workers engaged in 
production of accessories and 
other activities dependent on 
dressmaking. 

Union officials and representa- 
tives of five major employer asso- 
ciations failed to agree on union 
demands for a package wage, in- 
cluding a 15% direct wage in- 
crease, overtime for pieceworkers 
after 35 hours, and other im- 
provements plus methods to deal 
with contract violations. Em- 
ployers contended poor consumer 
demand permitted them to offer 
only a 5% increase along with 
some fringe benefits. 

Although apparent good will 

(Continued on page 30) 


This Week’s 


Purchasing 
Perspective 


MAR. 10-16 


Some of the more sensitive economic pointers already have 
responded to a spring-like urge. One of the apparent harbingers 
of revival is the N.A.P.A. report (see page 30) that new orders 


apparently have turned upward. 


In the machine tool industry, nearly always a responsive 
barometer of general conditions, a disheartening month-after- 
month drop in orders finally has halted. January turned the tide; 
February, while still low, appeared even better. 

A number of key basic steel producers (whose furnaces glow 
hottest in proportion to the economic pace of the country) feel 
their production decline has hit bottom. In steel, no one is will- 
ing to pick a date when he expects an upturn to come, except to 
say later in the year or maybe the “near future.” But this is sig- 
nificant—full confidence has not been lost, the odds still favor 
the bulls. The steel industry, despite disappointing production 
rates, still is operating profitably. Steadiness is a major factor. 


If we don’t hurry along with public works plans, tax cuts and 
all the other prescribed remedies, the recession could be over 
before we swallow the full dose. That is not to say the present 
drop in business activity is over and done with. On the contrary, 
effects probably will drag on farther than many prophets forecast 


(Continued on page 29) 
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This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


MAR. 10-16 


Weakening of the fair trade structure has again raised the big question: 
Does a price cut stimulate demand? 

If business could find a simple affirmative answer to this, a lot of problems 
would be solved. When demand varies with price, it means demand is 
predictable—and can be varied by price action. 

Based on the facts as we know them today, the answer would still have 
to be “no.” 

True, there’s considerable evidence that direct ‘“‘price-demand” relation- 
ships exist. But they’re usually so qualified and hedged that it makes any 
overall generalization impossible. 


Take the case of the small appliance lines recently dropped from fair 
trade coverage by G.E., Sunbeam, and McGraw Edison’s Toastmaster brand. 

No doubt, heavy stock accumulations were partially responsible for this 
Surprising action. 

And to some extent, the buying wave that hit appliance stores after the 
announcement did help lighten top-heavy shelves. 

But it’s still too early to know if demand will continue on the new high 
level. A few months will be needed to tell the whole story. : 

Should demand taper off again, it means the fair trade scrapping move 
had only shock value. That cuts are only a “one shot” stimulant, they don’t 
alter the long term supply-demand picture. 


But—even if appliance demand remains on its new high level, we don’t 
have the full answer. 


What happens in one field doesn’t necessarily hold for the whole economy. 
Consider these factors: 

° Percent reduction factor—The cuts in appliances were on the order of 
40%. Such cuts are out of the question for the wide variety of industrial 
goods and for most big-ticket consumer items too. Nobody knows if smaller 
reductions would have done the trick. 

© Absolute price factor—Knocking $5 off a $15 item may very well 
stimulate demand. But knocking $100 off an automobile costing $2.500 is 
another story. The latter still requires a big layout, and more than just 
the immediate price must be considered. 

¢ Type of product factor—Industrial buying is not motivated by the same 
factors as consumer buying. To some extent, an industrial buyer can pass 
on his costs. A consumer, representing the final user, cannot. 


Historical evidence would seem to support the argument that price is 
not the panacea for stimulating demand. Several years ago Chrysler cut its 
car prices by more than $200. There was little improvement in sales. 

The interwar experience of steel is another good example. Prices were 
Slashed in the 1930's. But the action failed to bring in any new business. 
Steel buying in the last analysis depends on the demand for the product 
using the metal. And, generally speaking, a price change in steel won’t 
affect, to any great extent, the price and demand of the final product. 

Last but not least, there’s plenty of evidence to show that sometimes price 
cuts have a sort of reverse psychological effect. In several instances, reduc- 
tions have merely encouraged the customer to put off purchases, and hope 
for even better buys in the future. 


This Week's Commodity Prices 


METALS Mar. 5 
Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 67.00 
Pig iron, basie valley, gross ton 66.00 
Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 77.50 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., ewt §.275 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, ewt 5.975 
Steel, bars. del., Phila., ewt 9.725 
Steel, bars, Pitts., ewt 9.425 
Steel, plates. Chicago, cwt 5.10 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 33.50 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy. del. Cleve., gross ton 33.50 
Steel scrap, #1, heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 37.50 


Aluminum, pig, Ib 26 


Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib 208 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 244 
Copper scrap, #2. smelters price, lb 173 
Lead, common, N.Y., Ib 13 

Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 74 

Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 70 

Tin, Straits, N.Y., lb 951 
Zine, Prime West. East St. Louis, Ib 100 
FUELS 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf. bbl 2.25 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 2.65 

Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 2.70 

LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 05 

Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago. tank car, gal 120 
Gasoline. 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 114 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 6.05 

Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 15.25 

CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydrous, refrigeration. tanks, ton 90.50 

Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 36 

Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, ewt 4.30 

Coconut oil, indelible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib J $5 
Glycerin, synthetic, tanks, lb 278 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 184 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib 205 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 325 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 9.70 

Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 33 

Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 1.55 

Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 23.50 

Sulfuric acid, 66%. commercial, tanks, ton 22.35 

Tallow, indelible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 84 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg, carlots, lb aso 
PAPER 

Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 

CWT 17.00 
Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked, 20 Ib carton lots, 

CWT 24.20 
Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 100.00 
Kraft liner, 42 lb del. N.Y., ton 127.50 
Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls 9.50 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft bundle 6.40 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 11.25 
Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 4.42 
Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket. box 7.09 
Southern pine lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 112.00 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 117.00 
TEXTILES 
Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 10.25 
Cotton, 1”, N.Y., Ib 360 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 174 
Rayon, satin, acetate, N.Y., y 270 
Wool tops, N.Y. Ib 1.515 
HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow. light native, packers, lb Jl 15 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, Ib 265 


Year % Yrly 
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Increases Estimated for 


Final 1957 Report Causes Less Optimism 


New York—Machinery pro- 
icers, though somewhat less 
Mtimistic than they were three 
onths ago, expect orders to turn 

» very soon. That’s the consen- 

is of capital goods producers 

operating in the quarterly 
\icGraw-Hill Machinery New 
()rder Forecast. 

And it is welcome news for 
the economy as a whole as well 
as for machinery producers. New 
orders are the stuff production 
and sales are made of. 

Most producers think the worst 
is over. They expect incoming 
business to be higher in each 
succeding quarter of 1958 (see 
accompanying table). 

New orders in the first quarter 
are expected to run slightly ahead 
(1%) of the volume booked in 
the last quarter of 1957. In the 
second quarter new machinery 
business is expected to pick up 
some steam, averaging 5% 
higher than the first quarter. 

The third quarter volume is 
expected to top the second quar- 
ter by 10%. Producers, at pre- 
sent, expect only a fractional gain 
between the third and last quarter 
of this year. 

It means that by the last quar- 
ter the volume of new business 
will be a hefty 17% above the 
last quarter of 1957. 

The biggest increases are ex- 
pected by metal working machin- 
ery builders. They expect a 49% 
yearly increase by the end of this 
year. 

Producers of construction and 
mining machinery anticipate a 
42% gain over the same period. 
Office machinery manufacturers 
look for a 21% bigger volume. 

Only manufacturers of pumps 
and compressors forecast a lower 
volume in the October-December 
1958 period than in the compar- 
able quarter of 1957. And there 
the losses will be small—in the 
order of 3%. 

One sobering note: Builders 
ire somewhat less optimistic than 
they were three months ago when 
the last McGraw-Hill survey was 


Crude Oil Prices Cut 


Oil City, Pa.—Tags on major 
trade of Pennsylvania Crude Oil 
lave been reduced 25¢ per bbl. 
[he reductions were posted by 
the South Penn Oil Co. The 
leavy supply of crude oil is be- 
ind the reductions. It marks the 
second round of price cuts in the 
ast year. 


Wholesale Gas Prices Up 


New York—Wholesale gaso- 
ine prices to dealers in some 
ireas of the East are being ad- 
justed upward. Esso, Socony, 
Sinclair are raising prices to cor- 
rect depressed price conditions 
resulting from recent price wars. 


Nonylphenol Price Cut 


Philadelphia—Rohm and Haas 
Company is cutting tags on its 
nonylphenol chemical intermedi- 
ate product 5¢ a pound. This ap- 
plies to tank car and tank truck 
quantities. Drum and lesser quan- 


Machinery Producers Anticipating 
Greater Volume of New Orders 


McGraw-Hill Department of Economics 


Machinery New Orders Forecast 


tities are being cut 442 ¢ a pound. 


March 10, 1958 


Hand-lubricating large machine Lubricating large machine tool 


FF 


tool takes operator-about {Sminutes automatically-takes only 8 seconds 


A large part of industry still relies on out-moded lubrication methods 
to maintain and protect its tremendous investment in expensive, high- 
speed, precision production equipment. 


raw 


the right time. 


Central lubrication cuts waste of 
manhours-in one case, 315 a month 


Recent management surveys into plant 
lubrication practices have turned up 
some astounding opportunities for 
over-all savings. In a single plant these 
reduction 
maintenance expense and a 20% 


savings included a 60% 


increase in production. 


This particular study covered 60 
machine tools performing turning, bor- 
ing. drilling and reaming operations. 
Each operator lubricated his own 


machine with a hand gun 


allowed fifteen minutes per eight hour 
shift to do so—a total of 315 manhours. 

But for one reason or 
(neglect; new, untrained operators; 
misplaced or lost guns; no grease on 
hand, fittings damaged or missing) at 
least some of the twenty-one lubrica- 
ting points on every machine were 
either improperly lubricated or had not 


LUBRICATION 


(PARTS, 


been lubricated for a long time. These 
conditions were corrected by installing 
a central system on each machine, 
enabling the operator to spend all his 
time on productive work. Result—tre- 
mendous savings and greatly improved 
operation. 

This experience is typical of the 
benefits that can be realized when man- 
agement recognizes that organized lub- 
rication is a major factor in cost control. 
Large firms, with plant lubrication 
engineers, and small firms, where lubri- 
cation is delegated to engineers who 
perform other duties, are uncovering 
exceptional opportunities to extend part 
life, eliminate downtime, reduce rejects 
(even save on lubricant cost) and other- 
wise add to income. 

As consultants, Texaco’s organiza- 
tion of Lubrication Engineers, opera- 


Purchasing Week 


Economical operation of production equipment depends not only on 
the right lubricant, but also on the right amount in the right place at 


ting in all 48 states, has been effective 
in Outlining a practical approach to 
these problems. A more detailed dis- 
cussion is available in an enlightening 
booklet: “Management Practices That 


Control Costs Via Organized Lubrica- 
tion.” Write The Texas Company, Dept. 
W30,135 East 42nd Street, New York 


17, New York. 
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IN ALL 
48 STATES 


IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


INVENTORY, PRODUCTION, DOWNTIME, MAINTENANCE) 


(1950 100) 
Each 1958 Quarter; 1957 1958 
IQ 1iQ iQ IivVQ IQ iQ iQ IvQ 
Total (Seasonally adjusted) 149 143 156 122 124 130 143 144 
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This Week’s 


Washington 


Perspective“ '~ 


The Administration is giving in to Pentagon pleas for bigger 
defense spending. 

The outlook now: more than $41 billion in fiscal 1959. Be- 
fore the end of March, military spokesmen will ask Congress for 
roughly $2 billion additional—to be tagged onto the $39.1 billion 
defense budget that Eisenhower sent up two months ago. There’s 
little doubt that the Pentagon will get the money it wants. It will 
be the first time in six years that defense spending has hit or 
gone beyond the $41 billion mark. 

Where will the additional money go? That question is still 
being argued out, but from inside the Pentagon we can supply 
you with some educated guesses. 

Intercontinental ballistic missiles—The Air Force has a brand 
new go-ahead for its “Minuteman” ICBM, a solid-propellant 
weapon, and is now selecting a contractor to direct development. 
The Minuteman is certain to get a chunk of the extra money. So 
is a plan for speeding up the Air Force’s “Titan,” another ICBM 
being developed by Martin. Emphasis on Titan will be put in 
research for liquid propellants easier to handle and store than 
liquid oxygen. Fluorine and boron compounds look hopeful. 

Anti-missile missiles—The Bell Telephone-Douglas Aircraft 
NIKE Zeus project has been strapped by lack of funds. Look for 
a financial transfusion here. 

Missile-carrying submarines—Reports are out that three, at 
$80 million per copy, probably will be authorized. 

Winged bomber and tanker production—Boeing’s B-52 heavy 
bomber and K-135 jet tanker, under current schedules, are due 
to go out of production by the end of 1959. Air Force partisans 
are clamoring for continuation, arguing it would be dangerous 
not to bolster the Strategic Air Command until ICBMs and 
supersonic bombers are operational in big numbers. 

Space vehicles and satellites—The Advanced Research Projects 
Agency has a stack of space proposals from the services. 

The new military boost isn’t being advertised as an economy 
priming move, but there’s little doubt that the White House and 
the Budget Bureau are acquiescing in bigger spending—in part, 
at least—because of the state of the economy. 

It adds up to a new budget picture. 

Overall, federal spending may run $4 billion higher than the 
$73.9 billion originally supposed by the Administration. In Janu- 
ary, the talk was of a half-billion surplus. That’s all but for- 
gotten. 

A deficit of $5 billion to $6 billion is possible. That would be 
the result of pressure from two sources—higher federal spending 

and declining receipts. Treasury Dept. estimates had put fiscal 
1959 receipts at $2 billion over this year’s figures, but a slower- 
paced economic recovery than was hoped for jeopardizes the 
hopeful base that the estimates were based upon. 

Housing will get a boost out of this session of Congress. You'll 
see a lot of newspaper headlines about arguments over this sub- 
ject in the coming weeks. Remember this: it’s only a question 
between Democrats and Republicans on how best to help. All 
hands agree now that something has to be done. 

Democrats want an immediate lift. Sen. John J. Sparkman has 
a $2.5 billion bill that rates serious consideration. It would put 
$1 billion immediately into federal mortgage purchases and make 
homebuying easier for almost anyone. 

The Administration has a counter-measure, geared more to a 
long-haul kind of aid for housing, although intended to stimulate 
construction activity. 

Almost all economic observers in the capital are now agreed 
that housing is the one section that will get a lift out of kindly 
pevernmental overtures. 
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Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 1,419 1,475 2,411 
Autos, units 91,196 89,977 140,362 
Trucks, units 18,415 17,483 21,743 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,560 7,506 8,076 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 12,155 12,008 14,175 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 7,520 7,769 8,572 
Gasoline, thous bbl 26.731 25,937 26,723 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 82.7 82.1 90.8 
Container board, thous tons 127,748 134,878 134,550 
Boxboard, thous tons 136,603 [37,0 0a 131.696 
Paper operating rate, % 87.2 88.4 97.7 
Lumber, thous of board ft 218,666 226,005 234,510 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,132 1,328 1,642 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 11,803 12,338 11,791 
Eng const awards, mil$ Eng News-Rec 365.1 304.7 320.4 


Metal Usage And Prices 1947-58 


E&MJ metals price 
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(Continued from page 1) 
46 cents to 25 cents, smelters 
were 2¢ lower, and dealers in 
the U.S. were underselling smel- 
ters by nearly one cent. Electro- 
lytic copper could be bought in 
Europe for 21 cents. 

The first announced voluntary 
reductions in output occurred in 
the Fall of 1956. Since then, free 
world total reductions have been 
about 324,000 short tons annu- 
ally. These belated output re- 
ductions may firm the market, but 
more are needed. 

¢ Aluminum — The industry 
expects to sell more aluminum in 
1958 than it did in 1957, which 
fell slightly below the 1956 level. 


Inter-industry competition will 
undoubtedly be vigorous with 


competing materials in plentiful 
supply. 

Primary and fabricated alumi- 
num products will also be in 
plentiful supply, from both do- 
mestic and foreign sources mak- 
ing for a_ highly competitive 
aluminum market. 

e Steel — Current low-level 
steel production rates are ex- 
pected to continue through the 
early months of 1958. Major 
reason is sagging auto demand. 
After inventory liquidation, steel 
industry operations will accele- 
rate somewhat at about mid-year. 
Steel industry production in 1958 
may settle out at 100 million to 
110 million ingot tons. 

e Tin — The tin market in 
1957, like many of the non-fer- 
rous metals, was hit hard in the 
second half. During this period 
tin managed to keep its head 
above water, thanks to the sup- 
port of the International Tin 
Council’s Pool. 

No pick-up is forcasted before 
the second half of 1958. Some 
sellers feel consumers have cut 
inventories to the bone, operat- 
ing On two-month inventories 
rather than the customary four. 
They feel necessity alone can 
force buying interest. 

¢ Uranium—Spectacular is one 
way of describing both domestic 
and free world uranium activity 
in 1957. The U. S. contracted 
for 11 new mills, more than 
doubling the capacity of the 
present 14 mills. 

By the end of 1958, the free 
world uranium potential will be 
40,000 tons per year. The in- 
dustry has grown so fast that it 


has outstripped the market, 
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Metal Supply Termed Adequate: 
Prices Will Depend on Inventories 


Consumption Price Fell in ‘57 as Demand 
Dropped; First Cutback Was Voluntary 


which at present is only a defense 
one. 

e Titanium—lIn early 1957, 
the U. S. government cut back 
its defense needs for aircraft, and 
titanium metal lost almost all of 
its major market. Producers of 
sponge and mill products found 
themselves with large capacity, a 
steadily improved product, and a 
very small market to absorb their 
1957 sponge production, esti- 
mated at 16,000 tons for the 
U. S. and 17,500 for the free 
world. 

Titanium’s future depends on 
its strength-weight ratio and cor- 
rosion resistance qualities. Even- 
tually its use in civilian aircraft 
may Offset drop in military air- 
craft. Prices may be cut. 

© Gold—The year 1957 was 
marked by three principal gold 
developments. First, world gold 
output rose by some 1.6 million 
ounces, about 80 per cent larger 
than in 1956. Second, as much 
gold seems to have flowed into 
official monetary stocks as in 
1956, and prices for bar gold on 
the international gold markets 
outside the U. S. remained close 
to $35. per oz. 

Third, the serious payment 
difficulties experienced by many 
foreign countries brought about 
a reversal in the buildup of gold 
and dollar holdings of foreign 
countries that had begun in 1952. 

e Silver—U. S. consumption of 
silver in the arts and industries 
during 1957 amounted to about 
95-million oz. That was five per- 
cent below the 1956 rate. 

Demand for silver is below the 
level of a year ago with no evi- 
dence of any recovery. Under 
these conditions the amount of 
domestic silver needed by the 
market will be limited. There is 
hope that some new uses for sil- 
ver, such as in missiles and other 
weapons will pull the demand up. 

e Magnesium—In contrast to 
high production, primary mag- 
nesium consumption last year was 
about 47,000 tons, down 6,600 
tons from 1956. This reflected 
the. defense cutback and stretch- 
out and the slight slowing of gen- 
eral business activity. 

For 1958, tripled consumption 
of magnesium-thorium alloys is 
expected. Tooling plate sales are 
expected to rise, and the con- 
sumption of magnesium in alloy- 
ing aluminum should be some- 
what higher. These estimates are 


based on the rate of expenditure 
for military hardware that pr« 
vailed in the last quarter of 195 
© Lead — Continued wor! 
oversupply combined with a mox 
erate decline in consumption, pi 
enough pressure on the domest; 
lead market to break the pric 
during 1957 from 16 cents pe 
lb., New York, to 13 cents, de 
spite substantial governmen 
stockpile purchases. The lowe 
price brought some _ productio 
curtailment late in the year. 

Lead production should & 
substantially lower in 1958 due t 
the depressed price. Recent fi: 
ures indicate that domestic min 
production will be some 4,000 « 
5,000 tons a month lower than j 
the first half of 1957. Foreig 
production will probably also 
at a lower rate. 

e Zinc—Oversupply of  zin 
concentrates and metal broug! 
about an intensely competitiy 
market in the last six months o 
the year. In line with the down 
turn in industrial activity, zin 
consumption dropped 7% fron 
the previous years’ rate to an 
estimated 935,000 tons. 

Some favorable factors in the 
situation are: curtailment at mine 
level will ultimately have its im- 
pact on the supply of metal when 
the lag between mine production 
and smelter output has been 
taken up, and liquidation of ex- 
cess concentrate stocks at smel- 
ters has been completed. It’s 
likely that the industry will re- 
ceive increased tariff protection 
this year. 


High Court Ruling 
Ups Defense Cost 


Washington — The Supreme 
Court last week boosted the price 
of the nation’s defense program. 

It did it by holding in three 
cases that federally owned prop- 
erty used by contractors, consid- 
ered constitutionally exempt from 
local and state taxation, is now 
taxable by state and municipal 
governments. 

The new rulings say: 

1. All government-owned plants 
leased or used by private con- 
tractors are subject to state or 
local real property taxes at full 
value, payable by the contractor. 

2. All government-owned ma- 
terials, such as raw materials, 
work in process, parts, durable 
and non-durable tools and inven- 
tories in the hands of government 
contractors, are subject to state 
or local personal property taxes, 
payable by the contractor. 


Assessment Against Firm 


Actual assessment of these 
taxes is made against the firm 
leasing or using a government 
plant or using government mate- 
rials. But there’s no doubt that 
most of the burden of added cost 
will be shifted to the federal gov- 
ernment. Even if the firms ab- 
sorbed the entire amount, the 
government would get less in- 
come taxes because the firm: 
profits would be cut. 

The government is so aware 0! 
this that it supported the com- 
panies protesting such state taxes. 

Estimates of the overall cost to 
the federal government are hard 
to come by. But one guess is that 
Defense Dept. procurement costs 
could zoom up $250 million a 
year, just to cover local personal 
property taxes assessed on gov- 
ernment-owned inventories in the 
hands of defense contractors. 
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Washington—The Reciprocal 
[rade Law has reached a turning 
oint in its 24-year history. This 
veek, with the House Ways and 
Means Committee well into hear- 
ings on an extension of the law, 
rovernment officials are conced- 
ing what leaders of both Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties on 
Capitol Hill have been saying 
for months: 


More Protection Wanted 


U. S. producers after more 
protection from increasing im- 
port competition have grown 
strong enough to stall the trend 
toward lower trade barriers and, 
possibly, to win tariff and quota 
increases for the first time since 
the days of Smoot-Hawley. 

Arguments both for and 
against extension of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act were 
presented by dozens of witnesses 
at the hearings. 

The American Institute for Im- 
ported Steel said “we believe that 
the imperative necessity for con- 
tinuation of the program has be- 
come so evident as to make sup- 
porting briefs almost redundant.” 
It contended that if the U. S. does 
not buy steel from Western Eu- 
rope, our allies there will be 
forced to trade with the “Com- 
munist bloc on Soviet terms.” 

Eric Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Export Assn. of 
America, conceded that recipro- 
cal trade causes dislocations, but 
contended that infinitely greater 
and more incurable dislocations 
would take place if we return to 
the days of the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff. 


Must Buy or Can't Sell 


“If we don’t buy, we can't 
possibly sell,” said Johnston. “No 
economist from Adam Smith to 
John Maynard Keynes could con- 
coct the miracle drug to save our 
skins.” 

Paul E. George, representing 
the Cordage Institute, said that 
if the present trend in cord im- 
ports continues unchecked, the 
cordage industry will be substan- 
tially out of the twine manufac- 
turing business in four or five 
years. 

Behind the protectionist drive 
is a snowballing group of domes- 
tic industries, segments of indus- 
tries, individual companies, and 
divisions of companies. They 
range from domestic producers of 
raw or semi-finished materials 
(chemicals, coal, cordage, metals 
and minerals, oil, plywood, and 
textiles) to highly specialized 
manufacturers of consumer goods 
(bicycles and motorcycles, canned 
tuna and_ groundfish _ fillets, 
clothespins and safety pins, glass 
marbles, gloves, hats, photo- 
graphic equipment, rubber bal- 
loons, stainless steel flatware, um- 
brella frames, and wooden boats). 

The protectionists’ most potent 
argument is that imports threaten 
to injure production vital to the 
nation’s security and military de- 
fense. Another argument is that 
imports are throwing people out 
of work—in Southern cotton tex- 
tile mills, New England manu- 
facturing districts, | Western 
mines, and Northwestern lumber 


Reciprocal Trade Law Reaching a 
Turning Point in 24-Year History 


Protectionists’ Strength Termed Outstanding; 
U. S. Producers Seeking Additional Barriers 


really break the back of U. S. 
proponents of expanding trade. | | 2,000,000 
If the recession should develop 
i “hair-curler,” the trade 
extension bill will either be killed 
ght or nullified with pro- |} 1,000,000 
cedural loopholes and/or specific 
commodity quotas. 
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Unemployment Hits High 
In Eight-Year Span 


THE NUMBER OF JOBLESS 
in the nation reached 4.49 million 
in mid-January, and February esti- 
mates place the figure near 5 mil- 
lion—the highest total in this de- 
cade. The increase reflects a sharp 
drop in factory employment and is 
about twice the usual seasonal 
unemployment rise for the post- 
holiday season. If President Eisen- 
hower is right, however, the jobless 
total will start declining by March. 


and fishing camps. 
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ALLSPEED DRIVE 


New Worthington variable speed drives give you 


MOTOR DRIVE 


ACCURATE SPEED REGARDLESS OF LOAD 


Once you set the speed on a Wor- 
thington variable speed drive, the 
pulley holds it—maintaining accurate 
speed control regardless of load. 
This unique feature is the result 
of “positive pulley adjustment.” Un- 
like spring-equipped drives which 
constantly maintain maximum belt 
tension to meet occasional peak 
loads, belt tensions in a Worthington 
drive never exceed the actual load 


transmitted. Peak and momentary 
starting loads are transmitted just 
as smoothly as they would be with a 
standard fixed speed V-belt drive. 
Positive pulley adjustment also 
results in compact design with in- 
herently long belt life. Wide-angle 
V-belts offer deep side walls for high 
power capacity with minimum belt 
pressure. The large diameter pulleys 


operation 
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with little wear. 

The new Worthington Allspeed 
Drives are available from 1% through 
5 hp, in speed variations up to 20:1. 
Motor Drives from % 
through 25 hp, in speed variations 
to 10:1. 

For more information, write for 
descriptive booklets. Address Sec- 
tion MV-712, Worthington Corpora- 
tion, Oil City, Pennsylvania. 


Well Drilling 
Machine Parts. 
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Normal rules of the purchasing 
agent go flying out the window 
in overseas contracting. The 
spread of U. S. oil interests and 
Operations over the globe has 
placed a tremendous premium 
on efficient purchasing in this 
field. 

“Seldom do we have time to 
follow the book,” says Jim Gary, 
purchasing agent for Geophysical 
Service, Inc., of Dallas. “In both 
buying and shipping, time is the 
foremost element.” 

And his viewpoint is shared by 
many other purchasing agents 
and managers whose companies 
are engaged in some phase of 
foreign oil development. As the 
chart shows, the exports of oil 
equipment have risen rapidly dur- 
ing the past few years, even be- 
fore the Suez Canal crisis. And 
all these increased overseas ac- 
tivities mean headaches for the 
purchasing agents, like Jim Gary, 
who are involved. 

Geophysical Service does a 
great deal of seismic exploration 


and development of new oil 
fields. This requires sending 


1957 over 1954 


Up 152% 


Up 168% 


\ 


Up 229% 


many supplies abroad to strange 
places. It requires half a mil- 
lion dollars to put a seismograph 
crew into a foreign field. This 
includes $250,000 to $300,000 
in capital equipment and $60,000 
in non-capital equipment. And 
naturally this cost is rising along 
with prices of equipment and 
materials. 

“No two crews or jobs are 


alike,” says Jim Gary. Even 
though the purchasing agent 


works from basic requirements 
charts, he must, in buying equip- 
ment and supplies, correlate pre- 
vious experience, geography of 
the work area, and experience of 
the manufacturer. Most purchas- 
ing comes after the contract is 
completed because of the capital 
outlay required for specific, new 
equipment. G.S.I. considers it 
unadvisable to ship used equip- 
ment overseas. Experience has 
proved that it is more likely to 
break down, and breakdowns are 
much more costly than similar 
ones in the United States. 

In foreign oil development the 
purchasing department is fighting 
the calendar from the minute the 


om 


Picking Up Supplies in the United States Is Easy Enough... 


< 


Growing Exports of Oil Field 


Equipment Points Up Fact That... 


Buying for Overseas Contracting 


contract is signed. It may start 
looking for equipment while the 
contract is “in the mill,” but pur- 
chasing starts only after it is com- 
pleted. This means there is 
seldom time to follow the usual 
purchasing rules. If an item 
meeting specifications can't be 
located, it is usually faster to buy 
the nearest thing to it and adapt 
it. 

G.S.I. purchases range from 
trucks to seismic equipment, trac- 
tors to drilling equipment, com- 
munication to recreation equip- 
ment, air-conditioned trailers to 
tents, and camp supplies to maga- 
zines. 

Buy Seismic Equipment Slowly 

One big exception to quick 
buying is the purchase of seismic 
equipment. This expensive elec- 
tronic equipment is purchased on 
the basis of G.S.I.’s sales forecast 
and is a standard item. 

Like many other companies 
doing overseas oil business, 
G.S.1. prefers to buy most of its 
equipment in the States. The 


reasons are speed of delivery and 
quality of equipment. 


Though 
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most foreign-built equipment has 
long delivery times, G.S.I. does 
buy camp supplies overseas. 
Most of its tent equipment for 
the Middle and Far East comes 
from England. 

Despite the advantages for 
U.S.-made items, more purchases 
are being made overseas. And as 
the tempo of overseas oil activity 
increases, equipment availability 
is expected to improve too. The 
creation of foreign branches and 
the licensing of U.S. oil field 
equipment manufacturers abroad 
will change the picture also. 

But the most important rea- 
son for increasing Overseas pur- 


chases by oil companies and 
others is the need to work off ex- 
cess soft currencies generated 
abroad. G.S.I. among others, 


faces a problem when paid in 
foreign currency. In_ sterling 
areas, application for conversion 
of foreign currency must be made 
to the Bank of England. Ap- 
proval depends on whether the 
equipment is available in the 
sterling area. 

One American oil company ex- 


© 


Means Headaches for P.A. 


porting equipment and materials 
to 105 foreign countries, recently 
counted 75 of them which restrict 
the amount of dollars that may be 
spent for equipment in the U. § 
This, naturally, encourages pur- 
chasing abroad. 

Warehousing Costs Up 

Another reason why foreign 
purchasing is increasing is the 
high cost of overseas warehous- 
ing. Because self-sufficiency is 
sO important to a field party, 
G.S.I. must carry a large stock of 
spare parts—$10,000 to 20,000 
per crew. Many of these items 
sent insurance against 
work stoppage. This means large 
inventories unless the items can 
be bought locally. 

“Carrying our own stock,” says 
the P.A. of another overseas op- 
eration, “is One of the most ex- 
pensive operations we have 
abroad. We need at least a six- 
months larger inventory than in 
the U. S. Obsolescence takes a 


are as 


heavy toll.” 
In the past two years, Atlantic 
Refining has reduced its inven- 


But Landing Them in Some Foreign Areas Is Difficult 
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ories in Venezuela by $1-mil- 
ion, largely by local fill-in buy- 
ing. This company estimates that 
eliminating warehousing would 
cut Overseas equipment costs 25 


tO 30% F 


Avoid U. S. Buying 


Another reason for avoiding 
U. S. buying, if possible, is that 
it must be done so far ahead. 
Most companies are buying six 
months to a year in advance. 
\nd as one purchasing manager 
lor an Overseas company com- 
nented, “Pity the poor fellow in 
Borneo. He has to figure two 
years ahead!” 

In shipping their purchases 
yverseas, G.S.1. has again found 
that time is the main element. 
When equipping a new crew, 
ships are frequently used. But 
when the job is a rush one or 
a Spare part or piece of equip- 
ment is needed to keep a field 
party operating, then air freight 
is used. 

Sometimes the company’s air 
freight charge will be more than 
the cost of the article, but small 
compared to an idle crew. 
Emphasis on speed makes G.S.I. 
one of the most frequent air- 
freighters out of Dallas. They 
have flown about everything ex- 
cept trucks which are too large 
to go on commercial planes. One 
recent air shipment to a remote 
section of South America in- 
cluded a power saw, tarps, out- 
board motor boats and motors, a 
light plant, and a deep freeze. 


Packing Presents Problem 


G.S.I. has found that packing 
for foreign shipment is a problem 
in details too. Required as basic 
documents for customs are: pack- 
ing list, commercial invoice, 
Shipper’s Export Declaration tor 
U.S. customs, and usually cer- 
tificates of origin and consular 
invoice for the foreign country. 
Forwarding agents and custom 
brokers usually handle most of 
the exporting and importing de- 
tails for G.S.L. 

But to untangle the maze of 
import restrictions set by foreign 
countries, some oil companies 
rely heavily on advice of their 
Overseas managers. As a _ pur- 
chasing agent for one said, “De- 
lays, fines for mistakes in declara- 
tion, dock charges, and overnight 
changes in some countries keep 
us talking to ourselves. This is 
just something we have to live 
with. Men in the foreign operat- 
ing branch must know these reg- 
ulations.” 


Export License Needed 

G.S.I. has a special problem 
because many items used in the 
exploration business require a 
validated export license which 
must be obtained from the U. S. 
Bureau of Commerce. 

Even in this kind of buying— 
for Overseas consumption—there 
is no universal answer on cen- 
tralized versus decentralized pur- 
chasing. Among big operators 
with large foreign holding the 
trend is to decentralize purchas- 
ing but keep central coordination. 
But companies without foreign 
holdings of their own find that 
close purchasing control at the 
home office works best. A West 


up a special foreign purchasing 
department. Overseas units can ’ ° 


home office which also handles — . 
all billing Furnishing operating supplies for Overseas operations requires 


lots of planning, and lead-time. One large company with N. Y. 


G.S.I. has no definite premium headquarters uses the following formula in planning purchases: 


figure for its cost of doing busi- 
ness Overseas. But it is probably 


: Action Time Required 
very close to that given by two ae , 
large oil companies. Based on Prepare and process requisition overseas 1 wee 
hint. : ' Air mail to New York 6 days (from Venezuela) 
average costs for all shipments, it . : , 

. oe Processing P. O. in New York purchasing office 2 days to two weeks (depends on 
costs them about 15% more to 

ee ' checkbacks) 

equip foreign oil operations than Deliver at factory gate 1 day to 1 year (depends on item) 
it does domestic. This breaks Transport to U. S seaboard, wait for ship 2 days to 2 weeks 
down into 7% for foreign im- Dock-to-dock ocean travel ? (varies with destination) 
port duties, and 8% for ocean Pass customs in foreign country ? 
transportation and local transpor- Local transportation to job ? 


tation abroad. 


...and if we don’t have them in stock* 


ALLMETAL r 
MANUFACTURES 
STAINLESS STEEL 
FASTENERS 

TO YOUR ORDER- | 


ah 


| @Allmetal specializes @ Batteries of cold headers and @ Now! Headquarters in @ Phone the Allmetal office 
in all types of stainless automatic screw machines the East, Midwest and nearest you — 
steel fasteners; screws, ready to turn out West for fast local service you can receive the 
nuts, bolts, washers, rivets, special fasteners direct from Allmetal. fasteners you need 
pins, ‘AN’ fasteners, etc. to your specifications. the very next day. 
Send now for your copy of Allmetal’s 52 page Stainless Steel Fastener Stock List and Data Book 


ALLMETAL SCREW PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


821 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, L.I., New York 


MIDWEST DIVISION 
5611 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


WEST COAST DIVISION 
2978 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California 


manufacturers of stainless steel fasteners 


*Highly improbable since Allmetal has the largest stock of stainless steel fasteners in the world. Try us and see. 


Coast major oil company has set 
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U.K. Shipping Chamber Asks Means 
To Control Tax-Free Flag Fleets 


London—Fleets under  tax- 
free flags have grown to “menac- 
ing proportions” and traditional 
maritime countries must find a 
means to meet this competition, 
the United Kingdom Chamber of 
Shipping complains in its annual 
report. 

The report says that so far “a 
solution has eluded governments, 
international organizations and 
the shipowners whose future de- 
pends on one being forthcoming.” 

The combined fleets of Pan- 
ama, Liberia, Honduras, and 
Costa Rica last year increased by 
3,000,000 tons, British records 
show. Since 1939, “flag of con- 
venience” fleets have accounted 
for some 43% of the total in- 
crease in world tonnage (exclud- 
ing the U. S. Reserve fleet). 

While real ownership of the 
tonnage registered in the four 
countries has been impossible to 
determine, the Chamber says “it 
is reliably estimated that persons 
of Greek nationality or origin 
operate some 53% of the total 
and United States interests some 
40% .” 

“It is generally explained,” the 
report goes on, “that the motive 
of the former is to avoid taxation 
and of the latter to benefit from 
substantially lower operation 
costs under these flags by com- 
parison with their own. 

“According to authoritative 
American sources, the annual 
operating costs of a liberty ship 


or T-2 tanker under the United 
States flag are more than double 
those of similar ships operated 
under the Panamanian or Li- 
berian flags.” 


Argentina Jumps 
Linseed Export 


Buenos Aires—About 70% of 
this year’s 140,000 tons of oil 
equivalent of the current Argen- 
tine linseed crop already has 
been sold abroad. Soviet Russia 
snatched 30,000 tons even be- 
fore final crop estimates came in. 

Excessive rains during the final 
ripening stages and most of the 
harvesting period caused Ministry 
of Agriculture estimates of the 
1957-58 crop to be lowered to 
605,000 tons—a reduction of 
over 11% from earlier estimates. 
The previous year’s linseed crop 
reached 620,000 tons. 

This result is even more disap- 
pointing since the sown area of 
3.8 million acres was 15% 
greater this year than in the 
previous year and was the largest 
in the last ten years. 

Total oil equivalent of the cur- 
rent crop is 200,000 tons, of 
which some 50,000 tons will be 
used to cover local needs for sow- 
ing and for the paint industry. 
Another 10,000 tons may be re- 
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THE BIGGEST AND BEST EVER! 


4,000 German and foreign manufacturers—seven million square feet of 


opportunities for new contracts—new profitable business in 
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tained as reserves, which leaves 
a 140,000 ton exportable surplus. 

Linseed oil exports in 1957 
reached 132,000 tons compared 
to only 59,000 tons in 1956. 


Japan's Steelmen 
End Goa Imports 


New Delhi — The Japanese 
steel industry has stopped im- 
porting manganese and iron ore 
from Goa, the Portugese colony 
on India’s west coast. 

This follows last year’s Nehru- 
Kishi talks in Tokyo when the 
Indian Prime Minister offered to 
make good this loss by supplying 
Indian manganese and iron ore. 
Last year, Goa'‘s total manganese 
and iron ore exports were valued 
at over $16 million, with Japan 
as its biggest customer. Japanese 
financiers also have invested in 
some of Goa’s mines which Japa- 
nese experts have been helping 
the Portugese to exploit. 

Japan’s decision, which helps 
India tighten its economic block- 
ade of the Portugese possession, 
obviously is political, but it was 
not reached until a 35-member 
mission had thoroughly investi- 
gated the ore potential of Orissa 
state, around the region of Rour- 
kela, where Krupps-Demag is 
building a million-ton steel plant. 


Britain Will Purchase 


$14 Million of Tobacco 


London—Britain will buy $14 
million worth of tobacco from 
the United States. Payment will 
be made in sterling. 

The purchase will be made 
under the second extension of a 


June, 1956, agreement. The 
agreement provides that the 
British government will make 


available additional housing for 
U.S. service families stationed in 
Britain in exchange for sterling 
payment of imports from the U:S. 

The United Kingdom has im- 
ported more than $50 million 
worth of tobacco since the agree- 
ment was first announced. 


Russian Cotton Crop 
To Double in 15 Years 


London — Russia hopes to 
double its cotton crop in the 
next 12 to 15 years. Vladimir 
Matskevich, Soviet Minister of 
Agriculture, estimates that 6,- 
200,000 tons of cotton will be 
grown this year, 50% more than 
in 1957. 

Soviet News, reporting the 
Minister’s speech at a _ cotton 
growers’ conference held in Mos- 
cow last month, says Russia plans 
to increase the area growing cot- 
ton by 750,000 acres. 


Firm Resumes Mining 


Montreal — Newfoundland 
Fluorspar, Ltd., St. Lawrence, 
Nfld., has resumed mining and 
milling operations. Plant was 
shut down last August for $400,- 
000 worth of alterations increas- 
ing capacity and efficiency of the 
operation. Shipments to the 
parent company, Aluminum Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., are expected to 
total 60,000 tons this year, de- 
pending on the 1958 aluminum 
production level. 
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Moscow—New foreign trade data indicates continued Russian 
economic penetration into the non-communist world. 


According to figures recently published by the Soviet Foreign 
Trade Magazine “Vnieschiaia Forgovlia”, the Kremlin’s share 
of trade with non-communist countries has been rising steadily. 

In 1950 it was 19%. By 1956 it had risen to 24%. 


Not all reports on share are ready for 1957. However, the 
total figure for 1957 Russian Trade is in. It shows trade of 
33 billion rubles, compared to 1956's figure of 29 billion rubles. 


It is a good indication Red trade with non-communist coun- 
tries went up again. 


Cairo—Trade links between Egypt and England’s textile ma- 
chinery industry have been resumed with revival of several 
contracts “frustrated” by the Suez crisis. 

Deliveries, covering a wide range of cotton-spinning equip- 
ment, are expected to begin in three or four months. 

But this does not mean that Egypt is ignoring its textile ties 
with other nations. Authorities are organizing an International 
Cotton Fair in Cairo on April 5 to boost Egypt’s cotton sales 
as well as its yarn and textile exports. 

Fifteen countries have agreed to participate: Japan, Red China, 
India, East and West Germany, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Holland, Spain, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Significantly enough this list does not include United States, 
Britain, and France. 


London—Generally speaking, commodity prices in Britain 
are marking time. No one’s looking for price hikes—at least for 
the time being. Nevertheless, particular commodities, tin is a 
case in point, are being watched carefully. 


One material tending to go it alone is quicksilver. Note the 
reasons: 

e The glut in Mexican quicksilver appears to have ended. 
The trade has absorbed Mexican supplies which all but flooded 
the London market at the turn of the year. 


e United States governmental buying has firmed the market 
and producers other than Mexico have been hugging their output 
in hopes of higher prices. 

This all indicates that quicksilver will cost rather more in 
the immediate future. Watch, however, for signs that Italian 


and Spanish producers are ready to unload at current prices. 
Stocks in these countries may be getting high. 


Tokyo 


Japan faces rough going in the next few months. 


A wave of bankruptcies, shut downs, and layoffs has hit the 
vital textile industry. Over production and expanded inventories 
are behind the sag. 


It’s due to a combination of several factors: Lessening over- 
seas demand, increased foreign competition, unrest in the im- 
portant Indonesian market and very warm weather here in Japan. 


More important, the downturn is not only limited to textiles. 
Virtually all key industries are affected. Steel production, for 
example, has been slashed 20%. 


New Delhi—The Indian government is taking new steps to 
expedite exports, thereby increasing dollar and pound sterling 
earnings. 

The latest step: extending and enlarging the scheme of 
drawbacks of customs duty paid on imported materials used 
in the manufacture of exported articles. 


This makes the raw materials entering into exports a lot 
cheaper. This, in turn, allows Indian exporters to compete more 
effectively with foreign sellers. 


The drawback will affect several industries, including paper, 
machinery, and glass. 
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2ANEL DISCUSSES 


MEMBERS OF EDUCATION COMMITTEE of Buffalo Purchasing Agents 
Association greet member attending purchasing techniques institute 
at University of Buffalo. Left to right are Arthur M. Hellwitz, Fedders- 
Quigan Corp.; Edgar T. Obenchain, National Gypsum Co.; Nicholas M. 
Higner, Frontier Linen Supply, Inc.; and Jack Rutherford, Aluminum 
Co. of America. Rutherford is chairman of the education committee. 


“HIGHLIGHTS OF BUYING” at 
juffalo meeting. Members are Harry E. O'Grady, 
eft, Ford Motor Co.; A. M. Judd, Simonds Saw & 
steel Co.; E. W. Noble, Moore Business Forms, Inc.; 


sion. 


P.A.s Should Exchange Ideas, 
Forum Members at Buffalo Advise 


Visits to Each Other’s Offices Also Suggested; 


Course Sponsored by 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There exists 
a great need today for purchas- 
ing agents in various fields to 
exchange information and ideas 
for their mutual benefit. 

This was the conclusion of six 
jualified purchasing executives 
who participated in a_round- 
table discussion on “The High- 
lights of Buying” at the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo campus Feb. 25 

The occasion was the fourth 
session of the Purchasing Tech- 
niques Institute, sponsored by 
the Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion of Buffalo and the univer- 
sity. More than 150 P.A.’s and 
buyers from this area are attend- 
ing the course. 

The round-table session sug- 
vested these three points for all 
buyers to follow: 

I. There is a_ tremendous 
amount of knowledge awaiting 
purchasing agents who take the 
time to visit other plants and 
study their ways of doing things. 

2. Purchasing agents should 
work together in setting up such 
exchange visits for their mutual 
benefit. 

3. A study of paper work 
systems used in all types of 
plants can provide the purchas- 
ing agent with more efficient and 
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Local Group Draws 150 


economical procedures for his 
own company. 

The six panel-members were: 
William E. Burden, supervisor 
staff assistant, Westinghouse Mo- 
tor & Control Division, Buffalo; 
Donald E. Whalen, P.A., Pitts- 
burgh Metallurgical Co., Ince., 
Niagara Falls; Clifford A. Mc- 
Naboe, P.A., Harrison Radiator 
Division, General Motors Corp., 
Lockport; E. W. Noble, director 
of purchases, Moore Business 
Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls; 
A. M. Judd, P.A., Simonds Saw 
& Steel Co., Lockport; and 
Harry E. O'Grady, P.A., Ford 
Motor Co., Buffalo. 

Discussing the purchase of 
insula‘ing materials, non-ferrous 
metals, and chemicals, Burden 
explained how Westinghouse in- 
vites salesmen to its plant and 
shows them how insulation is 
used. 

Then salesmen are invited to 
come back with definite recom- 
mendations. This in-plant dem- 
onstration technique is working 
out very well on insulation, he 
pointed out, and the system may 
be extended to cover the pur- 
chase of other products. 

Whalen talked about the pur- 
chase of raw materials for the 


Clifford A. McNaboe, Harrison Radiator Division; 
Donald E. Whalen, Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co.; Wil- 
liam E. Burden, Westinghouse Motor & Control Divi- 


ferro-alloy and steel industry. 
He stressed that various factors 
must be watched closely in the 
delivery of raw materials to pre- 
vent loss in shipment. 

Weather conditions, he said, 
may affect the size or quality of 
materials in transit. The Pitts- 
burgh Metallurgical P.A. empha- 
sized the importance of checking 
quality of bulk carload materials 
on receipt. 


Methods Are Explained 


Clifford A. McNaboe,_ ex- 
plaining methods of purchasing 
fabricated parts for the automo- 
bile industry, said it was impor- 
tant to use substitute materials 
and methods when conditions 
Warrant. 
However, he stressed the dan- 
gers of over-buying and the need 
for careful value analysis. 
Others on the panel discussed 
M.R.O., Noble in the printing 
industry, O’Grady in the automo- 
bile industry, and Judd in indus- 
trial production. 
General chairman of the ses- 
sion was Jack Rutherford, P.A., 
Aluminum Corp. of America, 
and chairman of the Education 
Committee of the Buffalo asso- 
ciation. 
He told PURCHASING WEEK 
that the unusual discussion tech- 
niques being used during the 
Institute session here are stimu- 
lating a free flow of ideas and 
exchange of information. 
“This is a novel program for 
purchasing agents, and other as- 
sociations around the country 


are showing interest in it,” 
Rutherford said. “It works out 
much better than the straight 


lecture method, and the question 
and answer periods bring out a 
wealth of information.” 

He explained that the Insti- 
tute is open to all persons en- 
gaged in purchasing work, 
whether or not they are associa- 
tion members. 


Presentation Time Given 


The first 50 minutes of each 
meeting night, he said, are de- 
voted to a presentation by a 
recognized authority or authori- 
ties in the field. The last half 
hour is devoted to group reports 
and questions to the evening’s 
speaker or panel members. 

“The procedure has worked 
out very well and it’s amazing 
how much the men get out of 
it,” Rutherford remarked. “We 
make a point to break up bud- 
dies and close friends so that all 


Akron—Fifty years the 
purchasing agent was regarded 
more as a clerk or bookkeeper. 
In today’s complex economy, he 
must be an informed member of 
management because he often 
plays a key role in determining 
whether his company makes a 
profit. 

That picture of the growing 
importance of buyers was em- 
phasized at the Third Annual 
Purchasing Conference, a one- 
day session sponsored jointly by 
the Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion of Akron and the Uni- 
versity’s College of Business Ad- 
ministration, March 1. 
Somewhere near 50% of the 
cost of. manufacturing in many 
industries represents purchased 
materials and services, W. R. 
Lantz, vice president-purchasing, 
of Sun Rubber Co., told more 
than 100 buyers attending. 

“It can be readily seen that a 
10% mistake in purchasing can 
wipe out a profit since very few 
businesses net more than 5% 
after taxes,” Lantz said. 
Conversely, a 5% improve- 
ment effected in inventory man- 
agement can contribute a high 
percentage of earnings, he added. 
A member of the panel discuss- 
ing “The Challenge of Ma- 
terial Management,” Lantz said 
inventories are one of the out- 


ago 


standing barometers of the econ- 
affected by many 


omy. They are 


an 


erator, Dean, University of Akron 


ae 


will participate. We get some 
excellent questions from the 
floor.” 
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P.A.'s Importance to Management 
Discussed at Campus Conference 


factors such as obsolescence 
price fluctuation, volume dlis- 
count, interest rates, insurancs 
cost of investment, cost of han- 


dling, and time of use. 

All have a bearing on inven- 
tory and in every case the pur- 
chasing agent has a contribution 
to make, Lantz insisted. He de- 
scribed inventory management as 
one of the most important 
ments in cost control. 

The P.A. of a small manutac- 
turer, to do an efficient job, must 
have over-all knowledge of the 
materials used in the plant as 
well as being cognizant of cur- 
rent economic conditions, con- 
tended L. E. Petersen, purchas- 
ing agent for Bellows Electric 
Sign Corp. 

In addition, the P.A. must be 
aware of the effect of freight and 
other costs as well as taxation on 
inventories, he added. Petersen 
declared this makes “the P.A. of 
small business a definite part of 
top management.” 

McNeil Machine & Engineer- 
ing Co., builders of heavy curing 
presses for the tire industry. uses 
automatic IBM machines to keep 
an up-to-the-minute account of 
its inventories. 

It is essential both from the tax 
and continued production stand- 
point to the builder of heavy ma- 
chinery to keep a constant check 
on its inventory, F. W. Miller. 
McNeil’s P.A., declared. 


ele- 


PANEL ON REPORTS includes (seated | to r) Dr. Warren W. Leigh, mod- 


Karl Nygaard, B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Ohio Brass Co.; and V. L. Petersen, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


CHALLENGE OF MATERIAL MANAGEMENT panel includes (seated | to r) 
V. J. Hill, Cunningham Supply Co.; W. R. Lantz, Sun Rubber Co.; L. E. 
Petersen, Bellows Electric Sign Corp.; (standing | to r) C. W. MacCready, 
Ohio Edison Co.; and F. W. Miller, McNeil Machine & Engrg. Co. 


S 


College of Business Administration; 


; (standing | to r) John M. Sheadel, 
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What's Behind The Price Tag ? 


How do you know when the price you agree to pay for a product is “fair”? 

It’s a problem that is bothering a great many purchasing executives these 
days. Some hold to the theory that the law of supply and demand controls 
everything. Others say costs constitute the determining factor. 

In speaking at a recent American Management Association conference 
Dr. Jules Backman exploded the costs theory by posing a seemingly simple 
question: 

“If costs determine prices, why do so many companies report losses?” 

There’s no doubt that it is a loaded question but it is just as certain, as 
Dr. Backman pointed out, that there are many tangible and intangible 
variables that contribute to determining a price. Market conditions for one. 
Competitive conditions and declining demand are two others Dr. Backman 
cited as frequently having a bearing on prices. 

To some it may seem that giving consideration to such factors is needlessly 
complicating purchasing work. The truth of the matter is, though, that any 
purchasing executive who objects to normal complications is shirking the 
responsibility that is his. And, strangely enough, such a purchasing executive 
is Missing an interesting and challenging part of his work. 

Chiseling on a price never has been and never will be the mark of a good 
purchasing executive. But, chiseling and getting full return for every dollar 
spent are two different things. Full return can come in many different ways. 
Emergency help is one way. Getting quality, obviously, is a top way. 

There is one way, though, that sometimes is overlooked by even the most 
experienced men. This is full utilization of suppliers’ facilities. When was 
the last time you inquired into the research work done or offered to be done 
by one of your suppliers? 

Many manufacturers are more than willing to put their research facilities 
to work for you. Chances are that if a supplier can find an answer to your 
problem in his laboratory, he will have in you a loyal customer. And, what’s 
more, the very solution he uncovers for you may well be applicable to many 
other customers. In a way, therefore, you are doing your supplier a favor by 
dumping your problem into his lap. 

Such help is not limited to suppliers of products. Railroads, for example, 
are anxious to help and have many ways of doing so (see pages 16 and 17). 
This is just one example. Investigation can open many other avenues for you. 
That is, investigation will open many avenues if you are willing to explore 
possibilities; if you will approach a problem with an open mind and accept 
help from all sources. 

When you look at a price tag, remember there is more there than the 
dollar sign. 


Recommended Reading 


It is always refreshing to get the other fellow’s opinion. That’s why we call 
your attention to the feature in the next column. Read what your peers have 
to say; you'll find “Your Follow Up File” interesting. 


“He reads proof on carbon copies.” 
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Your Follow-Up File 


We recognize Your Write to Your Opinion 


San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Please stop it before it gets out of hand, your headline: “U.S. Throwing Tools 


on Market” (Feb. 10, page 1). 


My first impression, i.e. Uncle Sam in the form of a horrible monster burying 
under a pile of tools a 16-year-old Miss United States on a side street. 
I could not help but see monkey wrenches, drill presses, lathes, sickles and 


hammers flying through the air—all 
because our government is waking up 
and getting rid of a lot of machine and 
other type tools which are standing in 
the way of progress, economy, and 
economics. 

So tool makers have gone into a 
dither. That is the main trouble that 
our nation is confronting. We have 
become so used to the idea that gov- 
ernment will at all times junk what it 
has and buy more that when the time 
comes for it to clear the decks of the 
old and to see what it needs of the new, 
it (the government) becomes a creator 
of depression. It’s a disgraceful thing 
when the government has to accept less 
than 14¢ on the dollar on good ma- 
chinery which is in its way. 

The solution is so simple. The only 
thing the blues-crying machine industry 
has to do is be present at these auctions 
with the highest dollar that can be rea- 
sonably offered for those machine tools 
and see to it that their government, 
who bought them in the first place 
from a multi-multi million dollar cry- 
baby industry, gets a semblance of an 
honest price for the equipment. 

If they are still outbid, the high 
prices obtained for old stuff will make 
the existing price for new modern ma- 
chinery seem so much more for the 
Real American who has a weakness for 
the new, bright and shiny. But on the 
other hand, if the industry bids high 
and takes the machinery, this 10-year- 
old good machinery can be taken into 
the factories and given a real overhaui 
before being turned back to industry. 

And while making those overhauls 
they can learn an interesting and fruit- 
ful lesson when they have a first hand 
opportunity to see the defects in manu- 
facture which most positively will be 
evident on the machines being taken 
down for overhaul. This also will avoid 
industrial installations being installed 
with “good-10-year old’ machinery 
breaking down under unrelenting pres- 
sure which could come from an all- 
Out war. 

The machine tool industry is being 
given the opportunity to be of real 
service to its country, make new busi- 
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ness for itself, and clear the way to pro- 
vide our government with new tools 
if and when it needs them. (Please no 
more tabloid headlines. Let the MIR- 
ROR and DAILY NEWS carry them.) 

Jose B. DeCastro, Jr. 


Tells Us What He Likes 


Detroit, Mich. 

Let me compliment you for the fine 
magazine you are publishing. 

It is revolutionary in the purchasing 
field. The typographical format is ap- 
pealing and holds the interest. It is 
short and concise and yet covers a 
multitude of interesting and informa- 
tive items. 

I was very much interested in the 
article in the Feb. 3 issue regarding 
how “Magline, Inc.,” reduced handling 
time on its new orders (page 12). This 
article was very informative and clearly 
written. I believe different articles sim- 
ilar to this will be well received. 

Along this line which we call “To 
Work Smarter” we developed a new in- 
ventory card and procedure. As a re- 
sult we saved 28 working days before 
and after inventory and also were able 
to get the inventory cards to the ac- 
counting department one week earlier. 

H. R. Schramm, 
Purchasing Agent 
R. L. Polk & C 


He Knows Where to Buy 


Bound Brook, N. -. 

Attached is a carbon of my letter t) 
C. Biagini, Branson Ultrasonic Corp. 
Stamford, Conn. (see “Where Can | 
Buy?” Feb. 17, page 22). I wish t) 
state at this time that your colum) 
“Where Can I Buy” is read by me an! 
many of my friends in every issue th: 
it appears (see page 24). 

I am glad that I have been able t 
be of service at this time and wish t 
say that whoever is handling the de 
partment is doing a very good job, on 
that is much needed in the industry. 

Charles H. Durlac' 
Purchasing Agen 
Bound Brook Ojil-Less Bearing C« 
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Question from: Ken B. Gay, Director of Materiel, 
Atomics International, Los Angeles 


W. J. Dougherty 
lowa Public Service Co. 
Sioux City, lowa 


“When accepting delivery of small 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks You .. . 


Small quantity purchases can be troublesome and 
sometimes it costs more to buy an item than it’s 
worth. How do you cut costs on such purchases? 


John Hopkinson 
The Hartford Electric Light Co. 
Wethersfield, Conn. 


“There are two ways we handle this. 
One, we issue blanket orders for a year’s 
usage of the material. Second, we use 
what we term local orders. This is a 
handwritten purchase order written at 
the time a person picks up material at a 
local supplier and it has a $10 ceiling.” 


items, give the deliveryman a receipt 
and direct him to the petty cash handler. 
that way he can draw the amount of his 
bill, without our going through the usual 
ordering process. We buy small items 
just the, way we buy postage stamps. 
Petty cash can cover hammer handles, 
nuts and bolts, etc.” 


G. C. Fordyce 


New York 


American Cyanamid Co. 


“Blank orders negotiated with local 
suppliers are used for items that are 
repetitive. Petty cash purchases also re- 
duce procurement cost on small pur- 


chases.” 


W. G. Thomas 
Duke Power Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“First, agree with the vendor on price 
of the article. Then put in a blanket 
order, not to exceed a certain amount. 
When you need to make a small order, 
then simply make out a change sheet. 
[his gives you a better price, cuts out 
paper work, and saves clerical man- 
hours.” 


New York 


(A 


J. G. Schramm 
McKesson & Robbins Inc. 


“Small quantity purchases of a non or 
seldom recurring nature fall into the 
category of a laboratory requirement or 
could be for experimental use. We keep 
administrative expenses at a minimum 
by grouping several laboratory needs. 
One order is placed; one invoice is proc- 
essed and only one freight charge is 


paid.” 


James M. Brady 
The New York Quinine & Chemical 
Works, Inc., New York 


“We ‘buy via the antiseptic method’ 
(touched by as few hands as possible). 
We authorize the requisitioning depart- 
ment to obtain materials on a release 
order placed against a blanket order. A 
duplicate of the release is sent to pur- 
chasing when material is ordered. We 
obtain supplier cooperation by having 
them invoice us bi-weekly or monthly 
against the blanket order.” 
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DYNAPRENE Portable Cord appeals to wise 
buyers because it is a long-lasting, sturdy cord that 


stands up under really rugged work conditions. 


DYNAPRENE is jacketed with an extra 
tough neoprene compound cured by the 
continuous vulcanizing process . . . a process 
that makes better cordage. 


DYNAPRENE is a premium cord sold at competitive 
prices by leading electrical wholesalers. Order 
DYNAPRENE by name to be sure you buy the best. 
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WELL BUILT WIRES SINCE 1899 


WHITNEY BLAKE COMPANY 
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NEW HAVEN 14, CONNECTICUT 
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MORE BOTTLES IN SAME WAREHOUSE! Filled wine bottles get a 
smooth, high lift on Yale K51W Trucks. Full use of air rights boosts 
warehouse capacity for Gallo—8,000 more bottles! 


boosts production, 


. 


4 Slashes handling costs 
4 with 


VALE KSIW ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


Speeds empties in-speeds cases out! 


: 


Gallo’s winery at Modesto, Calif. is one of the nation’s 
largest. Here, 32 different types of wines are produced, 
bottled and shipped. With production steadily increas- 
ing, Gallo management faced a common problem: out- 
moded, obsolete equipment—unable to handle soaring 
output. For a solution, Gallo called in Yale engineers. 
Together, they came up with a new handling system 
that has produced amazing results. 

Today, a fleet of new, heavy-duty Yale K51W Electric 
Trucks unloads thousands of empty bottles a day—feeds 
them to 6 non-stop bottling lines. Every day these same 
trucks stack hundreds of full cases in warehouses and 
load them onto trucks and rail for shipment. Result: 
fast-cycle operations — big savings in storage space — 
handling costs at an all time low! Here’s why: 


Yale K51W is fast! Travels up to 6% m.p.h. Lifts full 
50 ft. a minute. 


THIS IS MANEUVERABILITY ! Short Yale K51W works at top speed 
in aisles less than 10 feet wide. 15° tilt-back improves maneuvera- 
bility and speeds up operation. 


ALE’ 


PREG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Yale K51W is short! Only 68%” from front face of 
forks. Compactness makes fast maneuvering easy, lets 
you trim warehouse aisles for extra storage space. 


Yale K51W is safe! Excellent operator visibility. Maxi- 
mum stability. Dead-man control. 


Yale K51W is easy to drive! Full forward visibility. 
Special inching control. Exclusive Yale magnetic Cam- 
O-Tactor for controlled acceleration. High-capacity 
battery for 8-hour operation without recharging. 


Learn how you can cut handling costs with the 
3,000-4,000 lb. capacity Yale K51W Electric Truck or, 
send for information on any of the broad line of Yale 
Industrial Lift Trucks — Gasoline, Electric, LP-Gas, 
Worksavers, Warehousers, Hand Trucks. Wide range 
of capacities. Write The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Phil- 
adelphia 15, Pa., Dept. A-673. 
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FAST SHUTTLE! Yale K51W unloads this trailer truck in only 12 


trips. Takes empties directly to bottling lines ‘to meet tight produc- 
tion schedules. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS AND HOISTS 


NSIT 


GASOLINE, ELECTRIC, DIESEL & LP-GAS INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS * WORKSAVERS 
WAREHOUSERS ¢ HAND TRUCKS #e HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS 


YALE MATERIALS HANDLING DIVISION, THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. MANUFACTURING PLANTS: PHILADELPHIA, PA.; SAN LEANORO, CALIF.; FORREST CITY, ARK. 


Pricing Theory and Background Explained 


At American Management Assoc. Meeting 


Backman of N.Y.U. Attacks Theory That Costs Fix Prices; 
Other Topics Include Price Cutting and Long-Term Contracts 


New York—TIhe background and 
theory of pricing policies were explained 
to purchasing executives at the recent 
American Management Association con- 
ference On competitive pricing. 


Covered in the three-day meeting 
were. 
1. The basis for pricing. 


2. Price-cutting practices. 

3. Pricing problems in long-term con- 
tracts. 

4. Intra-company purchasing. 

5. Who makes price decisions. 

Dr. Jules Backman, professor of eco- 
nomics at N.Y.U., denied that in most 
competitive areas costs determine prices. 
Since World War II, emphasis on pricing 
has shifted from the “law of supply and 


demand” to the “cost theory of pricing.” 

Today, he said, suppliers attribute 
price raises to the increased 
labor and materials. Although total com- 
pensation of employees (including man- 
agement) accounts for 65 to 70% of na- 
tional income, this approach cuts even 
the cost explanation rather fine. 

Cost theory, he added is easy to un- 
derstand, but it breaks down under some 
key questions: “If costs determine prices, 
why do so many companies report 
losses? What is done if your competitors 
have a higher or lower price? 

“It’s obvious then that a price is a 
combination of many tangible and _ in- 
tangible variables. Rarely are reduced 
costs or production efficiencies noted as 


costs ol 


WT Ells WWAATHLONAL SCENZ 


NEED LAMINATED PLASTICS? Call us Monday morning 


Weekly PHENOLITE® stock reports cut delivery time 


Phone your nearest National sales office for fast, accurate answers 
on PHENOLITE-in-stock for immediate shipment. Every Monday 
morning all National sales offices receive up-to-the-minute stock 
information. Stocks include over 20 of the most used grades, includ- 
ing glass base, major paper and cotton base grades, and those 
meeting Mil Specifications. Nylon rod is also stocked for immediate 


shipment. 


Save time. 


Baltimore VAlley 3-0393 
Boston TWinbrook 4-3500 
Chicago AUstin 7-1935 
Cincinnati GArfield 1-0632 
Cleveland CHerry 1-2086 
Dallas . DAvis 8-1733 
Detroit UNiversity 3-3632 
Griffin, Ga. GRiffin 8-1308 
Indianapolis . . WAlnut 3-6381 
Los Angeles . RAymond 3-3129 
Milwaukee . BRoadway 6-6995 
New Haven LOcust 2-3594 
Newark Mitchell 2-6090 
New York COrtlandt 7-3895 


Call your nearby National office any Monday morning. 


Philadelphia SHerwood 8-0760 
Pittsburgh FAirfax 1-3939 
Rochester Hillside 5-0900 
St. Louis PArkview 5-9577 
St. Petersburg 5-5505 


San Francisco DAvenport 6-4667 
Seattle Melrose 7298 
Wilmington Olympia 5-6371 


IN CANADA: 


National Fibre Co. of Canada, 
Ltd. 


Toronto 
Montreal 


_LEnnox 2-3303 
AVenue 8-7536 


onal 
@ NATIONAL wwutcaNnizED FIBRE co. 
/ 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE e 
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In Canada: WATIOMAL FIBRE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Teronte 3, Ontaris 


reasons for reduced tags. Instead they 
are usually attributed to ‘competitive 
conditions,’ ‘declining demand,’ or ‘mar- 
ket conditions.” . 

The “gray area” of pricing was at- 
tacked by Fred C. Foy, president, Kop- 
pers Co. He emphasized that hidden 
price reductions in this “gray area’ were 
just as damaging to a pricing policy as 
outright cuts. In final analysis a “wheel- 
and deal” price structure was just as 
destructive to the buyer as to the seller. 

Foy described some of the devices be- 
ing used today to conceal price reduc- 
tions as: 

. Overgenerous credit. 

Excessive advertising allowances. 
Undeserved carload 
Perfect seconds. 

. Resale outlet dumping. 

6. Domestic selling through 
agencies. 
~ These practices, he concluded, enable 
industrial management to detour, under- 
mine, and compromise the principles of 
creative pricing which in general they 
endorse. 

Limiting the danger of wide variations 
in prices under long-term contracts was 
discussed by C.F. Ogden, vice-president, 
Detroit Edison Co. 

Protection of both buyer and seller 
under such contracts, he described as a 
necessity. Five systems which do this, 
he said, are: 

1. Price in effect at shipment. 

2. An escalated price tied to published 
market indices. 

3. An escalated price tied to the man- 
ufacturers’ actual costs. 

4. Cost plus a percentage fee. 

5. Cost plus a fixed fee. 


prices. 
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export 


—Seller Gains Protection 


While all of these methods give the 
seller some protection, they are unsatis- 
factory to the buyer who does not know 
in advance what the final price tag will 
be. 

Four important points in the intra- 
company pricing policy of Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc., were described by 
Leon G. Guest, Jr., controller: 

1. When a product is sold regularly 
in reasonable volume to outside custom- 
ers, the price is to be no higher than the 
best given an outside customer less costs, 
such as cash discounts and advertising 
expenses. 

2. When it is not a market product 
and is available from outside sources, 
the best competitive price shall be the 
determining factor. Allowances are to 
be made for freight, etc. 

3. When it is a special product, the 
manufacturing division must be allowed 
to recover standard manufacturing cost 
plus the percentage markup over stand- 
ard manufacturing cost. 

4. Selling division can charge for ex- 
tra manufacturing and expediting if the 
buying department fails to estimate its 
requirements properly. 

Guest warned against using intra-com- 
pany purchasing as a profit leveler. 
Where one division is operating at a 
loss, it is very tempting to improve that 
section’s profit situation by cutting the 
cost of goods it purchases internally. 
He said that is “only kidding yourself 
and your management.” 


—Purchase at Cheaper Price 


When goods or materials can be 
bought more cheaply outside the com- 
pany, they should be bought there. At 
Sylvania this policy brings no criticism 
for the buying department. Top manage- 
ment is critical of the selling depart- 
ment because of its inability to compete. 

“IT don’t mean to infer,” Guest con- 
cluded, “that we would support a buying 
division in all instances where a. lower 
price may have been obtained under 
very special circumstances. Nor would 
we permit a buying department to force 
down continuously the prices of a seller 
department by practicing uncommon pro- 
curement techniques with outside sup- 
pliers for the purpose of reducing the 
price from our own departments. 


Purchasing Week 


The feature panel session of the con 
ference on the determination of price 
and price policy was presided over b 
Dr. Edwin G. Nourse. 


—QOther Members Listed 


Other members were Henry B. Arthu: 
economist, Swift & Co.; Howard C. Gree: 


vice-president, finance, Chemstran 
Corp.; Daniel C. Hamilton, manage: 
economics department, Atlantic Refin 


ing Co.; and Lester S. Kellogg, director ¢ 
economic research, Deere & Co. 

Che panel stressed that pricing was on 
of a firm’s major decision-making area 
lop management was pinpointed as th 
group responsible for price policy. 

Greer outlined the factors most 
consider when setting prices: 

1. How much can the customer 
to pay? 

2. How little can management atffor 
to sell for? 

3. How low pricewise is your competi 
tor willing to go? 

Hamilton stressed the importance t 
both buyer and seller of who in firn 
makes the pricing decisions. He discussex 
the importance of pricing committees. 
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NATIONWIDE AVAILABILITY. Thirty 
sales offices and warehouses of The 
Garlock Packing Company throughout 
the U.S. and Canada offer you prompt 
service wherever you are. See your 
phone book for nearest office or write — 


United States Gasket Co. 
Camden |, New Jersey 
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Mark W. Laibe 


Laibe Named Assistant 
To Goodyear President 


Akron, Ohio— Mark W. Laibe, 
director of purchases for Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., has 
been named assistant to the presi- 
dent. In his new post he will be 
responsible for purchasing, rub- 
ber plantations, traffic, ware- 
housing and merchandise, and 
materials control. 

Laibe succeeds Leland E. 
Spencer who has been elected 
executive vice-president of Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. Ltd. of 
loronto, Canada. 

I. S. Gharky, manager of pur- 
chasing and materials at Good- 
year Atomic Corp., Portsmouth, 
Ohio, since 1952, takes over 
Laibe’s former post, director of 
purchases. 

Laibe joined the firm’s pur- 
chasing department in 1925. He 
had been director of purchases 
over SIX years. 


1. S. Gharky 


Norman F. Luekens succeeds 
A. G. Rorabeck as president of 


Geo. Worthington Co., Cleve- 
land. Rorabeck becomes board 


chairman. J. J. Bohning has been 
elected vice president and direc- 
tor of purchases. Luekens, who 
had been secretary and treasurer, 
will continue as treasurer. 


Alter Hurwitz, manager of the 
purchasing department, Lewyt 
Corp., Long Island City was se- 
lected as P.A. of the month for 
February by the P.A.’s of the 
Radio, Television and Electronic 
field, New York. 


William H. Shenkle, chief en- 
gineer of Rockwell Mfg. Co.’s 
Instrument Division, Tulsa, has 
been promoted to general mana- 
ger. 
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John W. Benedict becomes 
sales manager for girdler catalysts 
in the Chemical Products Divi- 
sion of National Cylinder Gas 
Co. He will headquarter in 
Louisville. 


Burton Schellenbach has joined 
H. K. Porter Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, as vice president-sales. 


James Jarvie has been assigned 
to the new post of general sales 
manager of Ex-Cell-O-Corp.’s in- 
dustrial sales organization in 
Canada. 


Emil J. Thon, Jr., has been 
advanced to head the purchasing 
department, Eastern Stainless 
Steel Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
Thon, formerly a buyer, succeeds 
C. C. Copenhaver who retired 
last year. 


BRUCHMAN R. CHEYNEY, new 
president of the California Muni- 
cipal Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion, has been in the purchasing 
field 31 years. California State 
purchasing agent since 1956, he 
joined Hercules Powder Co. in 
1926 as assistant western pur- 
chasing agent and became pur- 
chasing agent in 1932. His state 
career started in May 1947 as 
senior buyer in the Department 
of Finance. He became deputy 
state purchasing agent in San 
Francisco in 1950 and in 1955 
in Sacramento. 


Thomas H. Pike, Jr., and John 
E. Chumbley have been ap- 
pointed division vice presidents 
by Tube Turns, a division of Na- 
tional Cylinder Gas Co., Chicago. 
Pike will be in charge of planning 
and Chumbley will head general 
sales Operations. 


Jim Nelson has been named 
director of the Procurement Divi- 
sion of Space Corp. of Garland 
and Dallas, Tex. 


George Townsend Underhill 
takes over the new post of vice 
president in charge of sales for 
The Seymour Mfg. Co., Seymour, 
Conn. 


C. G. Landeck has been pro- 
moted to distributor products 
sales manager by Federal Pacific 
Electric Co., Newark, N. J. 
George A. Bury succeeds Lan- 
deck as product manager for 
switch and fusible equipment. 
F. C. Karlson moves into Bury’s 
former post, Baltimore district 
manager, Arthur Wolfe, field 
representative, has been shifted 


from Scranton to the Harrisburg, 


Pa., area and Richard Oxley has 
been assigned to Scranton. 


Clifford R. Bohlman, formerly 
an expediter in the purchas- 
ing department of Harnischfeger 
Corp., Milwaukee, has joined 
William E. Bohn Co., Inc., Mil- 
waukee, as assistant to the presi- 
dent. 


J. P. Cullen has been made 
manager of clamshell bucket sales 
at Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh. 


Bud R. Hayhurst has been 
made director of marketing for 
Non-Linear Systems, Inc., Del 
Mar, Calif. Robert V. Elliot be- 
comes sales manager. 


Carl L. Hoebner has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager, C 
& C Trailer & Body Co., Oak- 
land, Calif. He was formerly 
director of purchasing for P. I. E. 


Frank T. Nesbitt succeeds 
John H. McNerney, who retired, 
as president and treasurer of 


Owens-Illinois Plywood Co., 
Toledo. 
Edward H. Cartwright has 


been advanced to assistant to the 
vice-president at Enos & Sander- 
son Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Edward 
J. Pelka moves into Cartwright’s 
former post of sales manager. 


LEO A. O’HEARN becomes direc- 
tor of purchases and traffic at 
Callery Chemical Co., Pittsburgh. 


William M. Grass has been 
made assistant division purchas- 
ing agent by Eastern Division, 
Tidewater Oil Co., New York. 
He succeeds William C. Sander 
who retired. 


Obituaries 


Eric J. Wain, 61, president of 
the Canadian Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents and general pur- 
chasing agent of Canadian Indus- 
tries Ltd., Montreal, died of a 
heart attack Feb. 16. Wain also 
served as treasurer, vice-presi- 
dent, and president of the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
Montreal. 


Frank Dengler, 46, purchasing 
agent for International Resistance 
Co., Philadelphia, died Feb. 20. 
He was a member and past direc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents and 
chairman of the fifth district of 
the national committee on stand- 


This Changing Purchasing Profession. . . 


interested during the war when in 


BALLOONING IS HOBBY of quiet-looking Nathan Bronstein. He became 


Air Materiel Transport Command. 


— —-A P.W. Profile 


In all purchasing matters, busi- 
nesslike Nathan Bronstein has his 
feet firmly on the ground. But 
when he turns to his hobby, Bron- 
stein quite often is up in the air. 
For Bronstein, purchasing agent 
for Air Freightways, Philadel- 
phia, has a unique hobby—free 
ballooning. 

Bronstein is one of the 25 ac- 
tive members of the Balloon Club 
of America. The club, whose 
headquarters is at Swathmore, 
Pa., is the only such active bal- 
looning group in the country. The 
club has four balloons, ranging in 
size from 10,000 to 40,000 cu. ft. 
The members fly just for the sport 
of it. Exhibition flying for profit 
is taboo. 

With the coming of spring 
weather, Bronstein and the other 
club members will be preparing 
their equipment for balloon trips. 


The season will last through 
spring, summer, and into the 


early fall. And Bronstein says he 
is now “straining at the leash” 
waiting for the ballooning weather 
io arrive. 

Following an aerial sport such 
as free ballooning comes natur- 
ally for Bronstein. He was a 
captain in the Air Materiel Trans- 
port Command during World War 
I] and flying has been in his blood 
ever since. 

“I was always intrigued with 
the idea of making a flight tn a 
vehicle without power.” says 
Bronstein. “When you're riding 
in a balloon, you float along just 
free and easy. And anyone who 


Know This Man? 


He is in purchasing. He is 
famous for his outside activ- 
ities or has an unusual back- 
ground. If you know him, 
tell us. We will do his pro- 
file. 


ardization of the N.A.P.A. 


Purchasing Week 


Working Bronstein Is on Ground: 
Playing Bronstein Is Up in the Air 


has flown in a balloon will tell 
you it’s just as safe as anything 
else. For my money, ballooning 
is a sport in the truest sense of 
ihe word.” 

What’s more important to 
Bronstein is that it gives him a 
complete change from his regular 


job. “Any purchasing work puts 


an awful lot of pressure on a 
guy,” he says. “When I get up 
there in the air, the stresses and 
strains of my work are completely 
forgotten. Free ballooning gives 
me a chance to loosen up.” 

Bronstein has been purchasing 
agent for Air Freightways since 
its organization in March, 1946. 
As its name implies, Air Freight- 
ways provides charter-plane ser- 
vice for air freight and cargo ship- 
ments. This, however, is but a 
small part of its business. An- 
other department, the Hardware 
Division, accounts for 95% of 
Air Freightways’ overall volume. 

The Hardware Division sup- 
plies a wide range of fasteners, 
fittings, screws, hose assemblies, 
valves, and similar hardware 
items to military installations. 
Other customers are private in- 
dustries doing missile and aircraft 
work. Almost all the Hardware 
Division products are manu- 
factured to government-contract 
specifications. 

The Hardware Division itself 
makes most of these items. But 
it also stocks products of other 
manufacturers to allow fast de- 
livery of a full line of parts. 

Bronstein, as purchasing agent 
for the firm, buvs materials for 
the Hardware Division’s manu- 
facturing and also orders the 
already-made items from outside 
sources. Another part of his work 
is furnishing cost quotations to 
Air Freightways’ customers. 

Bronstein also has a military 
“purchasing” function. Hes a 


procurement officer for the Air 
Materiel Transport Command, in 
a reserve status, with the rank of 


Major. 
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be, NO 5 Sotto msi 
LOCOMOTIVE passes between Central- 
ized Traffic Control (CTC) signals at base 
of Mt. Shasta in Northern California. 
Little noticed signals here symbolize lack 
of public notice to hard battle of dollars 
and cents railroads are carrying on to con- 
trol costs and stabilize rates 


TESTING containers to assure safe rail transit is done at AAR lab. Reports are made to box makers and others. 
Lower claims is one of results. Lab is available to any industry when 


tests advance rail shipment economies 


“~ 


Railroads Cost Cutting Work Aids P.A.s 


Cost of material transportation cost total 
delivered cost. Inflation effects all elements of this 
equation. 

As railroads are a main artery in the nation’s 
transportation skein, buyers may well ask what are 
the roads doing to control costs. PURCHASING WEEK 
here visually presents some of the cost control 
methods and techniques railroads are now using. 

On February 13, the I.C.C. announced conditional 
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COOPERATING with other shipping mediums is economy effort. ‘’Flexi-van’’ (above) is 
positioned on hydraulic lift-table for placement on specially designed railroad car. 
Below, ‘Truc Train” piggyback ready to roll. One railroad makes 903-mile New York- 
Chicago run in 29 hours with two trailers each on 75’ special design flat cars. 


approval of an average 2 percent increase in rail 
freight rates. This was the fifteenth increase au- 
thorized by I.C.C. since World War II. Rates have 
been raised about 100% above the level of 1946. 

Railroads are fighting this spiral. Electronics 
have been one of their main cost control weapons. 
On these pages are shown a few uses. 

Also shown is some of the work done by the large 
Chicago central research laboratory maintained by 


the Association of American Railroads (AAR). 
Economy and safety in rail transit is emphasized at 


the lab. A feature is a transparent freight car 


showing the actual travel effects of materials in 
transit. 

The AAR, through films and industry meetings, 
promotes economy in rail shipping. Commercial 


developments, such as inflatable rubber dunnage, 
and disposable pallets are encouraged by railroads. 


MAINTAINING right-of-way more economically is another attack on rail costs. Mobil 
“Reflectascope” unit permits electronic testing of axles without disassembling them 
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TRYING new and baways 
container to hold 
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EXPERIMENTING with economical carloading is done on test track of lab. Findings here will be passed on 
to industry. Maximum utility of car space, and fast ways to load and unload cut freight costs for buyers. 


-and bamvays to ship materials is another work of research lab. Here trial is made on 
hold w@@pield glasses. New packaging will be observed under various impact conditions, 
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KEEPING abreast in new technologies helps. CTC has MAKING new devices serve their purpose shows new character of 
railroads. Use of TV here gives one man control in rail yard. 


ADAPTING electronics to rail operations pays off. 
enabled roads to affect 80% greater single track use. 


Car inspectors use mobile radios to speed their job. 
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MOVING with the times is shown in use of electronic weighing. Freight cars are LOOKING ahead, one executive visualizes . .’’an entire railroad being controlled automatically 
from a central point.’’ An electronic master brain to coordinate present equipment is needed. 


weighed, and weights recorded automatically as cars pass over 92’ track scale. 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


American Society for Metals — Southwestern 
Metal Exposition and Congress, State Fair Park, 
Dallas, May 12-16. 


First Listing 


Pacific Northwest Public Buyers’ Association— 


Spring Meeting, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore., 
March 20. 


Purchasing Agent’s Association of North Jersey 
First Annual Purchasing-Sales Dinner, Essex House 
Hotel, Newark, N. J., April 9. 


American Zinc Institute—40th Annual Meeting, 
Chase and Park Plaza Hotels, St. Louis, April 
14-15. 

New 


National Packaging Exposition—Coliseum, 


York, May 26-30. 


Previously Listed 
MARCH 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—6th 
District Council Meeting, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, March 14-15. 


Nuclear Congress—Co-sponsored by American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and Engineers 


SLASH GLOVE COSTS 


GIVE EXTRA PROTECTION 
withthe JOMEAC 
COST-REDUCTION PLAN 


Customer: major metalworking 
plant. Operation: fabricating large 
sheet metal parts. This is just one 
of scores of case histories on how 
the Jomac Cost-Reduction Plan 
has made big savings. Proof that 
this plan can work for you is 
yours for the asking. Write for 
“Evidence” booklet shown below, 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 


Plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw, Ind. 
In Canada: Safety Supply Company, Toronto 
In Europe: North-Jomac Ltd., London, W1 


JOMAC INC., Dept. M 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


Send me a copy of your “Evidence” booklet 


Have your representative call 


Name 


Company __ 


Address _ 


City. 


Joint Council, International Amphitheatre, Chi- 
cago, March 16-21. 


Steel Founders’ Society of America — Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, March 17-18. 


Atomic Energy Management Conference — Co- 
sponsored by Atomic Industrial Forum and Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Palmer 
House, Chicago, March 17-19. 


Atomic Industry Trade Show — International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago, March 17-21. 


National Association of Corrosion Engineers — 
Annual Conference and Exhibition, Municipal 
Auditorium, San Francisco, March 17-21. 


National Industrial Conference Board — 384th 
Meeting, General Session, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Dallas, March 20. 


21st Annual Pacific Northwest Purchasing Agents’ 
Conference—Co-sponsored by the British Colum- 
bia, Oregon and Washington Purchasing Agents 
Associations, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore., 
Mar. 21-22. 


American Power Conference—20th Anniversary 
Meeting, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, March 26-28. 


Electrical Industry Show and Electrical Mainte- 
nance Conference—Shrine Exposition Hall, Los 
Angeles, March 27-29. 


American Management Association, Manufactur- 
ing Division — Conference on Cost Reduction 
Through Effective Purchasing and Materials Man- 
agement, Palmer House, Chicago, March 31- 
April 2. 


Gas Appliance Manufacturer’s Association—An- 
nual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., March 31-April 2. 


APRIL 


Material Handling Institute — Spring Meeting, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, April 8. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Ma- 
chine Design Division—Design Conference and 
Engineering Show, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, April 14-17. 


American Welding Society—Annual Meeting and 
6th Welding Show, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, April 
14-18. 


National Petroleum Association — Semiannual 
Meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, April 16-18. 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers—Spring 
Conference, Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, 
Ala., April 21-23. 


Architectural Metal Manufacturers—20th Annual 
Convention, Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston, 
April 27-May 2. 


National Tank Truck Carriers—10th Annual Con- 
vention, Boca Raton Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, 
Fla., April 27-May 2. 


National Screw Machine Products Association— 
25th Anniversary Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
April 30-May 3. 


MAY 


American Society of Tool Engineers—Too!l Show 
and 26th Annual Convention, Convention Center, 
Philadelphia, May 1-8. 


British Columbia International Trade Fair—Van- 
couver, B. C., May 1-10. 


National Tool & Die Manufacturers Association— 
Spring Meeting, Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
May 3-6. 


Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute—An- 
nual Meeting, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
May 4-7. 


National Welding Supply Association—14th An- 
nual Convention, The Americana, Miami Beach, 
Fla., May 5-7, 


American Mining Congress — Coal Convention, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 5-7. 


American Public Power Association — Annual 
Meeting, New Orleans, May 6-8. 


Western Air Conditioning Industries Association 
—Western Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating 
and Refrigeration Exhibit and Conference, Shrine 
Exposition Hall, Los Angeles, May 7-11. 


United States World Trade Fair—2nd Annual 
Exposition, Coliseum, New York, May 7-17. 


American Material Handling Society — Western 
Material Handling Show, Great Western Exhibit 
Center, Los Angeles, May 8-10. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—An- 
nual Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
May 11-14. 


American Foundrymen’s Society—62nd Annual 
Convention and Exhibition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, May 19-23. 


American Iron & Steel Institute—Annual Meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, May 21-22. 


Triple Industrial Supply Convention — Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, May 26-28. 

JUNE 
National Industrial Advertisers Association— 


Annual Convention, Chase and Park Plaza Hotels, 
St. Louis, June 3-6. 


Canadian Association of Purchasing Agents—33rd 
Annual Conference, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, June 8-10. 


Edison Electric Institute — 26th Annual Conven- 
tion, Convention Hall, Boston, June 9-12. 


National Materials Handling Exposition — Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, June 9-12. 


22nd National Oil Heat and Air Conditioning Ex- 
position—Coliseum, New York, June 9-12. 


National Association of Electrical Distributors— 
50th Annual Convention, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, June 9-13. 


International Automation Exposition and Con- 
gress—Coliseum, New York, June 9-13. 


Oil Heat Institute of America—Annual Conven- 
tion, Park Sheraton and Barbizon Plaza Hotels, 
New York, June 10-12. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers—Semi- 
Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Detroit, June 
15-19. 


American Society for Testing Materials—Annual 
Meeting, Statler and Sheraton Plaza Hotels, Bos- 
ton, June 22-27. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers—Sum- 
mer General Meeting, Buffalo, N. Y., June 22-27. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Hawaii—Hawaii 
Mid-Pacific Purchasing Seminar, Hawaiian Village 
Hotel, Honolulu, June 23-25. 


American Marketing Association—Annual Con- 
vention, Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston, June 24-26. 


SEPTEMBER 
National Petroleum Association — 56th Annual 
Meeting, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, Sept. 
10-12. 


Steel Founders’ Society of America—fFall Meet- 
ing, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 
22-23. 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers—Anni 


Meeting, Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Sept. 2 
26. 


OCTOBER 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing 
13th Annual Conference and Product Exhib 
Hotel Statler, Boson, Oct. 5-8. 


Gray lron Founders’ Society—Annual Meetin 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., Oct. 8-1 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—6 
District Purchasing Conference, Sheraton-Ma 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, Oct. 10-12. 


Purchasing Agents of Central lowa — Produc 
Show, Veterans Memorial Auditorium, Ds 
Moines, Oct. 15-16. 


Foundry Equipment Manufacturers Association 
Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulph 
Springs, W. Va., Oct. 16-18. 


Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers Associatic 
—dAnnual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Si 
phur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 18-21. 


American Society for Metals—National Meta:s 


Exposition and Congress, Public Auditoriun 
Cleveland, Oct. 27-31. 
NOVEMBER 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City 
Nov. 10-14. 


National Electrical Contractors Association—An- 
nual Convention and National Electrical Expos 
tion, Aldolphus Hotel, Dallas, Nov. 16-21. 


Society of the Plastics Industry—8th Nationa! 
Plastics Exposition, International Amphitheatre 
Chicago, Nov. 17-21. 


List Your Meetings 


Associations, societies, and 
committees interested in calling 
the attention of readers of Pur- 
chasing Week to their meetings 
are weicome to use this column. 
The gathering should be one of 
interest to purchasing agents. 
There is no charge. 

Send announcements to: Meet- 
ings Calendar, Purchasing Week, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
ao, ™ ¥. 
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Best protection against 
rancidity spoilage 


Stsene BHA 


Oil-and fat-soluble Sustane BHA gives food products 
greatest all-round protection against oxidation, greatest 
carry-through for baked goods and mixes. Not affected 
by other product ingredients. 

Next time, specify Sustane BHA in the tamper-proof, 
weather-proof, easy-to-use, re-sealable metal container. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS rived * 


30 Algonquin Road, Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S. A. 
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Firms to Fight 
interstate Bill 


Trenton, N. J.—Many indus- 
rial firms in New York, New 
ersey, and the surrounding area 
re Opposing a State Senate bill 
vhich seeks to regulate intrastate 
notor carriers. 

[he companies, many of which 
naintain plant facilities or ship- 
ing centers in New Jersey, claim 
he measure will force higher 
reight rates and charges. 

New Jersey is currently the 
nly state without some form of 
rucking regulations. The pro- 
osed measure is an attempt to 
egulate transportation of prop- 
rty by promoting adequate, eco- 
omical, and_ efficient motor 
arrier service in the public in- 
erest. 

Among the protesting firms are 
\ir Reduction Co., Inc., Ameri- 
can Can Co., Celanese Corp. of 
\merica, Union Carbide Corp., 
Socony Mobile Oil Co., Inc., 
American Cyanamid Co., Otis 
Elevator Co. and many others. 

These companies are protest- 
ing because local, as well as in- 
tercity truckmen (except those 
specifically exempt) would have 
to file tariffs with the public utili- 
ties board and be subject to all 
provisions of the new law. 

Consequently, they feel that 


new administrative and _ legal 
costs heaped on the carriers along 
with annual fees assessed for 


permits, certificates and trucks, 
will boost cost of transportation. 

Stephen Tinghitella, head of 
the transportation division of the 
N. Y. Commerce and Industry 
Association, is representing the 
companies in their fight against 
this new bill. 

He feels that such regulations 
are not necessary because New 
Jersey “already has adequate, 
economical, and efficient motor 
carrier service.” 

Similar bills have been intro- 
duced in the Senate for the past 
several years. Thus far, all have 
been defeated. 


Senate Hearings 
Set for Metals 


Washington—The Senate In- 
terior Minerals subcommittee will 
begin hearings March 24 on ways 
and means to increase dwindling 
government aid to domestic 
metal and mineral mines. 

Chairman James E. Murray 
(D-Mont.), has expressed im- 
patience with Interior Secty. Fred 
Seaton’s promise to revise the 
long-range support program he 
sent to Congress last year. In- 
cluding some new research and 
development aid, production 
bonuses for beryl and chrome, 
plus some continued incentive 
purchases, the so-called Seaton 
doctrine got nowhere on capitol 
hill. A proposal for tariff boosts 
on lead and zinc was passed to 
the Tariff Commission. 

Seaton promised then to review 
the market situation of each do- 
mestic metal and mineral as it 
progressed. Now, copper, lead, 
and zinc producers are heading a 
new attempt to get government 
relief for their soft markets and 
slipping prices. Other commodity 
miners will join the drive. 

Murray charges Seaton has not 
come up with a revised program, 
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which Seaton says is in the works. 
Murray will call top Interior and 
Commerce Dept. and industry 
spokesmen to testify on current 
domestic production and demand 
for these items: 

Antimony, bauxite, boron, 
cobalt, copper, fluorspar, gyp- 
sum, iron ore, lead magnesium, 
manganese, mercury, mica, mol- 
ybdenum, phosphate, potash, 
sulphur, tin, tungsten, and zinc. 

Murray said current market 
conditions are a depression “bell- 
wether,” and that his committee 
will consider such aids as tax and 
quota relief “along with other 
congressional consideration of re- 
lief proposal.” Metal-mineral 
industries want both measures. 


Pennsylvania Governor Speeds State Projects to 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Govy. George 
M. Leader has ordered accelera- 
tion of a $200-million construc- 
tion program. The speedup is 


designed to bolster Pennsyl- 
vania’s economy and pare un- 
employment lists. 

Leader kicked off his crash 


program last week by announc- 
ing that 100 school building 
projects would be accelerated to 
create jobs and pump needed 
financing into the construction 
business. 

The Pennsylvania governor 
also plans to expedite construc- 
tion of the state’s highways, 


bridges, public works, and gov- 
ernment buildings. 

The action was taken after the 
state’s industrial slump boosted 
unemployment up to 7.4% of the 
labor market in Pennsylvania. 
The 345,000 jobless are spread 
over the entire state, but centered 
in the steel, coal, textile, and rail- 
road industries. 

Leader said he hoped to spread 
the building acceleration over a 
46-week period to bolster the 
economy over the “short haul.” 
Long range recovery, he said, 
would have to come out of Wash- 
ington. 


Aid Economy 


Working closely with his cab- 
inet, Leader has set up “job de- 
velopment” meetings in the larger 
cities to swing support behind 
his program. 

Focal point for taxpayers in 
the program is that it does not 
cost any more than already al- 
located. Leader pointed out his 
proposal would merely expedite 
construction plans, not 
new ones. 


create 


Over-cutting of inventories has 
started to haunt some purchasing 
agents. 
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Wagner totally enclosed 
motors...protected for 


ee 


with 


longer motor life 


If you need motors that will keep production rates up 
that will give the continuity of service that is so important 
to automation ... that will operate with complete depend- 
ability under the most severe conditions— Wagner totally- 


enclosed motors are your soundest choice. 


Type EP Motors offer protection against corrosion, dust, 
abrasives, fumes, steel chips or filings. Type JP is explosion 
proof as well—designed and approved for use in explosive 


atmospheres. 


NEW NEMA FRAMES... These motors are built in the 
new NEMA Frame sizes from 182 through 445U, with ribs 
that add mechanical strength and inerease the surface 
cooling area. Effective cooling system adds to motor life. 
Let your Wagner Sales Engineer show you how these 
protected motors can bring you savings on initial motor 
Costs, maintenance costs and continuity of operation. 


1 TO 100 HP—4 POLE, 60 CYCLE — 
NEMA FRAMES 182 THROUGH 445U 


Wagner Electric Grporation 


6416 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Missouri. 


WMS58-5 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Explosion-proof 


TYPE JP 


1 to 100 hp 


TYPE EP 
Standard TEFC 
1 to 100 hp 


used in these motors are of the highest quality, with more 


than ample capacity to provide long troublefree service 


under heavy loads. 


BEARINGS CAN BE RELUBRICATED ... Factory installa- 


tion will last for many years under normal service, but 


Openings are provided to permit relubrication that adds 
years to motor life under severe conditions. 


SEALS KEEP BEARINGS CLEAN ...Both ends of these 
motors have running shaft seals to keep the bearings clean. 
Bearing housings are effectively sealed to prevent escape 
of grease. 
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Nylon Tubular Bar 
Produced in Small Sizes 


Nylatron “GS” is a molybdenum disul- 
phide filled nylon. Tubular bar is avail- 
able in 19 sizes between “*s in. and 2 in. 
outside dia. Drilling is eliminated and 
many internal operations can start with 
a finish bore. New shapes can be used 
for close tolerance fabrication of rollers, 
bearings, seals, spacers, pipe unions, 
valve seats, gears, insulators, and other 
wear parts. 

Price: ¥s-in. OD, 56¢/ft. (1 to 9 ft.) 
to 21¢/ft. (1,000 ft. or over); 2-in. OD, 
$6.53/ft. (1 to 9 ft.) to 320/ft. (500 to 
999 ft.). Delivery: immediate. 

Polymer Corp. of Pennsylvania, Read- 
ing, Pa. (3/10/58) 


Pressure Switch 
Controls Process Pressure 


P.S. pressure switch features pressure 
connectors, top accessible wiring termi- 
nals, no-drift pressure settings, and four 
compact enclosure styles. Switches with 
85-lb. maximum capacity are rated 
through 1 hp., 110-220 v. single phase 
and polyphase. Controls are suitable for 
water pumps, low pressure air compress- 
ors, paint sprayers, and other air or 
water systems requiring automatic con- 
trol of pressure between preset limits. 
Pressure settings are preset at the factory 
to meet customer specifications. 

Price: $5.40. Delivery: immediate. 

Furnas Electric Co., 1000 McKee St., 
Batavia, Ill. (3/10/58) 


4-Slide Machine 
Forms Metal Wire or Ribbon 


V-187 Vertiform is a versatile, general- 
purpose forming machine, capable of 
handling both wire and ribbon metal 
stock. It is designed to automatically pro- 
duce a wide variety of formed parts to 
close tolerances at high speeds. Metal is 
taken directly from the coil and is 
straightened, fed, cut off, and formed, 
without secondary handlings. When 
threading, hollow milling or chamfering 
are required in making a complete wire 
form, these operations can be included. 

Price: $10,875. Delivery: 10 to 12 wk. 

A. H. Nilson Machine Co., 1500 
Bridgeport Ave., Shelton, Conn. 
(3/10/58) 


ASTM Colorimeter 


For Repeat Color Measurements 


Colorimeter is designed to work with 
ASTM Method D-1500 standard for re- 
fined petroleum products. Color of oil 
sample is matched to color of standard 
glass disc in a split-field eyepiece under 
carefully regulated illumination. Device 
permits petroleum laboratories to make 
reproducible color measurements with the 
same standards. ASTM color scale re- 
places Union series with 16 uniformly 
spaced, precisely defined color intervals. 
16 color standards are turret-mounted. 

Price: about $425. Delivery: immedi- 
ate. 

Fisher Scientific Co., 389 Fisher Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. (3/10/58) 
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Sub-Miniature Breaker 
Weighs Only 2.1 O 


Model SM3 is a_hermetically-seale 
circuit breaker of less than matchbo 
size. Because SM3 combines magnet 
actuation with hydraulic time delay, it 
current capacity and must-trip points a1 
free from ambient temperature effect: 
The breaker will maintain its 125% must 
trip point from —65 to +125 C. N 
de-rating is necessary for temperature 
vibration. SM3 is designed for operatio: 
at 110 v. at either 60 or 400 cps. or fo 
500 v. de. 

Price: $30.50 (1-10 amp.), $31.5 
(less than 1 amp.). Delivery: 2 to 3 mo. 

Heinemann Electric Co., 748 Plum 
St., Trenton 2, N. J. (3/10/58) 


Silicon Rectifier 
For High-Current Applications 


Rectifiers are available in models hav- 
ing up to 100 amp. @ 600 piv., 250 amp 
(@ 600 piv., and 400 amp. @ 350 piv 
Power supply applications requiring as 
much as 5,000 amp. capacity can be han- 
dled by stacked combinations. Chief fea- 
tures of the rectifiers are high efficiency, 
low forward resistance, and wide tem- 
perature range of operation (to 150C.) 
Both positive and negative heat sink un- 
its are available, providing easier assem- 
bly of bridge circuits. 

Price: from $5, depending on applica- 
tion & rating of rectifier. Delivery: 2 wk. 

Trans-Sil Corp., 55 Honeck St., Engle- 
wood, N. J. (3/10/58) 


All-Purpose Cleaner 
In Controlled Package 


Shamp is said to be a proved scientific 
formulation with all the basic ingredients 
needed for thorough cleaning. Nothing is 
omitted except water. Simply add wate 
and mix. One 2-o0z. plastic pack contains 
enough Shamp to make 12 qt. of efficient 
cleaner. Greater dilution can be used for 
some purposes. Shamp is specially pre- 
pared for hand or machine cleaning o! 
floors and hard surfaces. Package design 
simplifies shipping, storing, and space 
problems. 

Price: $9.60 per case of 5 doz. 2-07 
packages. Delivery: immediate. 

Consolidated Chemical Works, 1713 S. 
Halsted St., Chicago 8, Ill. (3/10/58) 


Time and Frequency Counter 
Is Transistor-Equipped 


Counter Model 860 includes preset in- 
terval generating, timing, and counting 
functions in one package. It contains 
shaping, gating, switching, counting, anc 
crystal-controlled time-base circuitry fo! 
counting, timing, frequency measuring 
and interval-generating functions. Instru- 
ment may be used as a preset interval gen 
erator to provide preset intervals, delays 
or counts from 10 microsec. to 10 sec.. 
in 10 microsec. steps. Predeterminec 
counting of any number to 99999 is pos- 
sible. 

Price: $1,475. Delivery 8 to 10 wk. 

Potter Instrument Co., Inc., Sunnyside 
Blvd., Plainview, N. Y. (3/10/58) 
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New Products 
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Ultrasonic Gage 
For Automated Production 


_ Model R Vidigage is a complete qual- 
ity-controlled installation for ultrasonic 
thickness gaging, recording, detection of 
laminar flaws. It can be set up for auto- 
matic sorting and rejection. The rack- 
mounted model R Vidigage is comprised 
of ultrasonic resonance gaging and indi- 
cating circuitry, a strip chart recorder, 
gating and alarm circuits, and calibration 
control. The 225-lb. unit measures 21x- 
24x68 in. high. Its power input at 60 cps., 
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pH Measuring Equipment 
With Sealed Air Purge Case 


Model 28A uses an isopotential con- 
trol system to effect fully automatic 
temperature compensation. The change 
of slope of the pH-milliv. curve with 
temperature and shift of zero of the pH- 
milliv. curve with temperature are auto- 
matically compensated by the isopoten- 
tial control. This means that the pH 
meter may be standardized in buffer at 
ambient temperature, irrespective of the 
temperature of the test stream. Circuit 
and feedback system allows a stability of 
0.02 pH per 24-hr. period. 

Price: about $500. Delivery: 3 to 4 wk. 

E. I. L. Instruments, P. O. Box 801 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. (3/10/58) 


Stud Driver 
For Studs Up To % In. Dia. 


Model STD-1 heavy-duty stud driving 
machine performs up to 1,000 operations 
per minute with +.005 in. accuracy. 
Unit also drives Schweppe self-tapping 
studs and Tap-Lok inserts. Available 
with either single or multiple spindles, it 
is equipped with up to 3-hp. spindle drive 
and has air-hydraulic spindle feed. Driv- 
ers are the screw-on or self-opening type. 
Automatic hopper feed and ease of re- 
tooling makes unit highly flexible. 

Price: from $5,000 to $6,000. De- 
livery: about 4 to 6 wk. 

Gray Equipment Sales Co., 13600 
Ford Rd., Dearborn, Mich. (3/10/58) 


Chemical Resistant Enamel 
For Volume-Traffic Floors 


Granitite contains an entirely new syn- 
thetic resin base that is reputed to with- 
stand scuffing, pounding, and abrasive 
action of heaviest foot traffic. It also 
prevents dusting of concrete floors and 
dirt accumulation in porous wood floors. 
Easily applied by brush, roller, or spray, 
Granitite is available in tile red, warm 
gray, green, medium gray, and white. It 
dries to a hard finish overnight. Granit- 
ite is unaffected by repeated scrubbings 
and cleanings. 

Price: $6.80 (1-gal. can), $33 (5-gal. 
pail). Delivery: immediate. 

Garland Co., 3748 E 91st. St., Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio (3/10/58) 


100-130 v. ac., is 500 w. 
Price: $2,450. Delivery: 10 wk. 


Branson Instruments, Inc., 40 Brown 
House Rd., Stamford, Conn. (3/10/58) 
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Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 
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Dust Collector 
Filters Air Through Glass Spheres 


Hydro-Filter is basically an air scrub- 
ber. Dust and fumes are brought into 
contact with water under such conditions 
as to cause the dust to transfer to the 
liquid stream by impingement on wetted 
glass spheres or entrapment within bub- 
bles, water droplets, or mist. An auto- 
matic air-water balance is sustained 
within the unit to compensate for varia- 
tions in volume and velocity of air flow 
and to provide separating action. 

Price: 25¢ to $1 per cfm. handled. 
Delivery: 6 to 20 wk. 

National Dust Collector Corp., Ma- 
chinery Hall Bldg., Chicago 6, Ill. 
(3/10/58) 


Adjustable Wrench 
Has Click-Stop Knurl 


Wrench can be set to bolt size through 
click-stop knurl. It requires no adjust- 
ment other than simply turning the knurl. 
There are no gadgets, no levers, no but- 
tons. Tool is a precision-made product 
forged from alloy steel. Wrench is pol- 
ished and then chrome plated to prevent 
rust and enhance appearance. Handle 
uses I-beam construction and has a hole 
for convenient hanging. Tool is called 
Clik-Stop. 

Price: $2.35/4 in., $2.39/6 in., $2.75 
8 in., $3.55/10 in., $5.19/12 in. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Proto Tool Co., Dept. JPN, 2209 
Santa Fe, Los Angeles, Calif. (3/10/58) 


Work Driver 
Handles Work Dia. 4 to 678 In. 


Work driver has serrated jaws milled 
on an angle to grip work better. It may 
be used on any type of engine lathe, 
multiple tool lathe, or plain or universal 
grinder. It may be employed on any ma- 
chine carrying work on centers that re- 
quire a means of rotation. Work driver is 
self-centering, quick acting, and positive. 
It is designed to eliminate dogging time 
and to increase productivity by permit- 
ting an operator to handle two or more 
machines. 

Price: $89 to $525. Delivery: less than 
2 wk. 

Seneca Falls Machine Co., 11 Fyte 
Bldg., Seneca Falls, N. Y. (3/10/58) 
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BIG AND EXPENSIVE is this profile miller which machines complex three-dimensional shapes. Price with 
controls is about $110,000. More popular will be turret drill press, right. It drills, reams, and taps holes. 
Controlled table moves work in two dimensions. Price for the entire package is approximately $26,000. 


Automation Getting More Simple, 
Now in Price Range of Small Plants 


New Concept Called Numerical Control Is Built into Machine Tools; 
Result Is Fast Production, Low Labor Costs, and Fewer 


New York—There are many 
roads to automation. The auto 
companies for instance can fill a 
huge building with what amounts 
to a single high-production ma- 
chine. But even a simpler version 
of this setup is beyond the reach 
or need of the smaller companies. 

Still the past couple of years 
has seen a concept take shape 
that makes automated machine 
tools feasible for the small plant. 
At the same time the concept is 
sure to make the average pur- 
chasing executive more conscious 
of automation’s potentials. 


Numerical Control Idea 


The concept is called numeri- 
cal control. Numerical control 
systems built into machine tools 
provide a form of automation for 
small plants, short-run produc- 
tion, and job shops. Small com- 
pany benefits are pretty much the 
same as Detroit’s—fast produc- 
tion, low labor and machine 
costs, and fewer rejects. But nu- 
merical control offers some new 
advantages: 

e Tape (and sometimes cards) 
store all the information needed 
to make a given part. The infor- 
mation, when fed to a machine 
through the proper control, pro- 
duces identical parts each time. 

e Clerks can usually prepare 
the tapes from blueprints. Thus 
you save expensive machinist’s 
labor. 

e Purchasing executives can 
prepare tapes for their suppliers. 
The tape practically guarantees 
that the supplier’s parts will meet 
your specifications. 


Cost Is Not Too Great 


The cost is not too great. Con- 
trols for the simpler machine jobs 
can be bought for less than $50,- 
000. And they can be made to 
fit many machine tools. In some 
cases you buy a machine-control 
combination. Other manufactur- 
ers offer to fit their controls to 
your machine tool. 

One example of the machine- 
control combination is provided 
by the joint effort of Electrosys- 
tems, Inc., Burbank, Calif., and 
Burg Tool Mfg. Co., Gardena, 
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Calif., to produce an automated 
machine tool. It is a Burg Tool 
turret drill press with an Electro- 
systems automatic positioning 
table and tape control unit. 


Cycles Are Automatic 


The control automatically 
cycles these operation sequences: 
work positioning, tool selection, 
and cutting speeds and feeds 
selection. Once the start button 
is pushed, the machine will per- 
form a complex cycle of drilling, 
reaming, and tapping without 
outside help. 

A Mylar tape controls all of 
the movements of the drill press. 
When the system goes into opera- 
tion, the tape moves to the first 
position. There the control reads 
the work position, instructs the 
table to move the work, and 
selects the turret sequence. When 
the first operation is completed, 
the tape moves on to the next 
position; and the cycle begins 
again. Cycling continues until 
the work is completed. Accuracy 
is plus or minus 0.001. 


Stops at Any Position 


Provision is made for stopping 
the machine at any position 
through a stop command punched 
into the tape. Also the machine 
can be operated in a semi-auto- 
matic condition. The machine 
stops at the end of each cycle. To 
start it, a tape-advance button 
must be pushed. 

Preparing the tape is relatively 
simple. Decimal information is 
picked from a blueprint of the 
part to be made. This informa- 
tion is punched into the tape in 
two rows. One row holds the 
vertical position, the other the 
horizontal position of the hole to 
be drilled. A third row designates 
any one of six turret sequences 
for each hole position. The ac- 
tual decimal dimensions of the 
part are used. Thus no codes or 
conversion is necessary. 

A hand punch can be used to 
punch the tape. But an accessory 
is available that has a keyboard 
much like a calculating machine. 
It automatically punches the tape 
as the keys are depressed. 


Rejects 


Turret Drill Combination 


The combination turret drill 
press and numerical control costs 
about $26,000. So far it has been 
used in aircraft research and de- 
velopment, and by electronic, 
automotive, and compressor man- 
ufacturers. One user reports 
tooling cost cut from $730 to 
$80 on a product. An operator 
runs three to four machines. And 
only 5 min. of oral instructions 
were needed before he was ready 
to prepare a tape. 

National Automatic Tool Co., 
Inc., Richmond, Ind., makes a 
numerical control available to 
both machine tool builders and 
to plants wanting to add automa- 
tion to their existing equipment. 
The system consists of tables, 
controls, tape reader, and drive 
servos. About all that has to be 
done to an existing machine is 
to remove its table and replace it 
with National’s table. 

Basic table size is 24x36 in., 
but the system can take two axes 
up to 99.999 in. and it can be 
adapted for more axes and greater 
lengths. 


Cost Depends on Axes 


The more axes (directions in 
which the tool will cut) you need, 
the more expensive the machine- 
control combination becomes. 
Most of the machines in the up- 
to $50,000 range work in only 
two directions. 

The aircraft industry has pio- 
neered in multi-axes machines 
such as skin millers, spar millers, 
and profile millers. Newest tool 
to join the ranks of numerical 
controlled machines with more 
than two axes is made by Morey 
Machinery Co., Astoria, L. I. It 
is a profile and contour milling 
machine designed to machine air- 
craft parts from ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals. 

A General Electric Co. numer- 
ical control is used. Instructions 
are fed to the machine through 
magnetic tape. Price of the 
package is approximately $110,- 
000. G.E.’s controls are also 
available for up to seven-axes 
machines. 
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Some not-so-familiar metals look ready to play a bigger role 
in industry. They are beryllium, zirconium, columbium, and 
lithium. The first is likely headed for specialized applications. 
The others you'll see more of in new products and better old ones. 
One-by-one, here’s what’s happening: 


Beryllium got a big boost from the award of an Air Force 
contract to Brush Beryllium Co. The objective: develop tech- 
niques for making structural sheets from the metal. 

Now beryllium’s biggest outlet is in nuclear reactors. Brush 
Beryllium and Beryllium Corp.—the two producers—will supply 
100,000 Ib. a year each to the Atomic Energy Commission. | 

What attracts the Air Force is beryllium’s properties. It is 
lighter than aluminum and stronger pound-for-pound than steel. 
Beryllium has a high melting point and resists heat better than { 
aluminum, magnesium, and even titanium. The Air Force esti- 
mates an all-beryllium fighter designed for a 2,000- to 3,000-mph. | 
speed would weigh 16,000 Ib. less than the same craft made of | 
steel. But the price is stiff: a finished beryllium structure would 
cost $75 to $100 a Ib. as against aluminum’s $20 to $40. 

Fabricating the metal is plagued with difficulties. So most 
experts figure beryllium for a few critical structural members in 
aircraft and missiles. But you might see the metal in complex 
parts for instruments and as containers for delicate electronic 
equipment. 


Zirconium, like beryllium, is a nuclear baby. But its superb 
corrosion resistance makes it ideal for many chemical-processing 
products—particularly vessels, pumps, piping. And Zirconium- 
filled flash bulbs have been developed. 

Prices today stand at $7 to $14 a lb. for reactor-grade metal 
and $5 to $10 for commercial-grade metal. As more experience 
is picked up in processing the metal’s ore, and as demand 
increases prices will come down. 


Columbium alloys promise better high-temperature resistance 
if current research works out as expected. By itself, the metal is 
finding more applications in the electronics and chemical indus- 
tries. High-heat transfer rate and corrosion resistance make 1! | 
attractive for processing applications. | 

The price outlook is good. Last year prices went from the | 
$75- to $160-per-lb. range to $55 to $85. Better processing tech 
niques could pull the price down to $10. 


ee 


Lithium is hunting new markets. There are several new pro 
ducers and supply seems adequate for forseeable demand. Price 
currently run $9 to $11 a Ib. and are stable. 

A new lithium-aluminum alloy outperforms—in terms © 
weight, elasticity, operating temperature—conventional aluminun 
alloys. As a catalyst, the metal makes possible new plastic anc 
rubber polymers. Lithium chemicals are likely to remain thi 
largest single product. They go into such products as greases 
porcelain enamels, glass, and ceramics. 


Next week Product Perspective will look at more of the newe: 
metals. 
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Metal-Wood Band Saw 


With High Torque Transmission 


Band saw machine is designed to cut 
anything from wood, plastics, fibrous ma- 
terials, and aluminum, for which a speed 
of 3,000 fpm. is recommended, to armor 
plate, stainless steel, and tool steel, which 
cut best at 40 fpm. Wide speed range is 
obtained with a standard, lowcost, 1,725- 
rpm. motor and without belt changes. 
Model features a beefed-up drive which 
eliminates chatter and vibration under 
difficult operating conditions. All gear 
shafts are mounted on ball bearings. 

Price: $247. Delivery: immediate. 

Delta Power Tool Div., 483 North 
Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
(3/10/58) 


Safety Guard 


Offers Power-Saw Safety 


Brett-Guard and Guide is a fool-proof 
safety guard for table saws. Exclusive 
features are the  precision-engineered 
guard standard of cast aluminum, and the 
transparent shield of  shatter-resistant 
¥2 in. thick plexiglas plastic which cov- 
ers the saw while allowing full vision and 
complete accuracy in a wide variety of 
operations. A simple, quick flick of a 
knob sets the guard into any of three op- 
erating positions. Guard provides hori- 
zontal and vertical pressure. 

Price: $79.50 to $94.50 depending on 
blade size. Delivery: immediate. 

Brett-Guard Div., Glenwood Industries, 
Inc., Englewood, N. J. (3/10/58) 


Portable Drafting Machine 


Folds To Pocket Size 
Draftette can be folded jackknife-style 


Burn Spray 


Cleans and Relieves Pain 


Burn-Quel aerosol burn spray has been 


‘ole to fit in the pocket when detached from its designed to provide relief through the use 
and drawing board. The precision instrument of an effective spray. It has an all-vil 
is now available attached to a portable formula which is water soluble. It is said 
7 drawing board that fits easily into a brief to clean, relieve pain, and aid in the 
a case. Unit takes the place of a T-square, growth of new skin tissue, and is packed 
ruler, protractor, and triangles. Draftette in an unbreakable 2 oz. bottle. This fast 
is of all aluminum construction, anodized acting spray should be applied to the burn 
rce jet black with white-filled numbers and immediately. The faster the emergency 
ch- letters of the scale and 180-deg. pro- treatment, the sooner the burn or scald 
tractor. can be effectively healed. Burn-Quel 
ush Price: $5.95/with 10x13 drawing aerosol burn spray is suggested for use in 
ply board; $6.50/11x17 board; $18.95 plant first-aid kits. . 

. | 20x26 board. Delivery: immediate. Price: $1.25. Delivery: immediate. 

; David Miller & Associates, Box 572, A. E. Halperin Co., Inc., 75 North- 
"1 Beverly Hills, Calif. (3/10/58) ampton St., Boston 18, Mass. (3/10/58) 
eel. 
han { 
sti- 
ph. 
of | 
uld : Waterless Hand Cleaner Magnetic-Tape Handler 

' Contains Lanolin May Be Remotely Controlled 
10S 
7 Waterless hand cleaner is said to be Machine is transistor-equipped and 
hen capable of removing, stubborn embedded may be remotely controlled. It can cycle 
aie grease, ink, paint, and all types of car- continuously at any frequency from 0 to 

bon and grime. Because it contains spe- 200 cps. without flutter. Start time is 3 
cial solvents, plus lanolin to keep hands millisec., while stop time has been re- 
soft, it does not dry the skin, helps pre- duced to 1.5 millisec. Vacuum-loop de- 
erb vent chapping, and will not deteriorate vice helps provide proper tape tension. 
ing should the can be left uncovered. The Other features are in-line threading, end- 
1m- dispenser eliminates waste by measuring of-tape sensing and tape-break protection. 
out the correct amount of cleaner. One Density, up to 47 channels, is obtained 
tal shot ordinarily suffices. with a high-density record-playback head. 
nce Price: $9.84 (dispenser, three 5-lb. cans Price: $4,000 to $5,000 depending on 
ad cleaner). Delivery: immediate. specifications. Delivery: 12 to 14 wk. 
| Mac’s Super Gloss Co., Los Angeles Potter Instrument Co., Inc., Sunnyside 
42, Calif. (3/10/58) Blvd., Plainview, N. Y. (3/10/58) 
nce | 
| is | 
lus 
» J 
Flexible Coupling Dryer Machine 
> Joins Commercial Ducting Cuts Handling by 50% 
Ventiduct Flexible coupling is said to Roll-Away design ge coenanigy drying ca- 
make strong, fast joints in ventilating, cone SP Oe oon Pet dryer, by reducing 
ro- | heating, and air conditioning systems, and down-time, in multiple drying operation. 
a other commercial ducting. Ventiduct is Trays of produce are handled ah eg 
constructed of all stainless steel which is loading rack of dryer shelves; secon stiege i 
7 both non-magnetic and non-corrosive in loading rack of dryer ng pe — br 
moist atmospheres. Features include ease inoperative only for time to roll out loa 
-_ of field assembly and installation of duct of dried product and roll in load = 
4 systems, simplicity of dismantling and re- product. This SS a de” aoe 
th: assembly for perodic inspection. , iy Ta a bahia seed 46 104 
eS Price: $1 per ft., clips 69¢ per pair. —. has 12 shelves (standard 59x 
| go hg ag ty ll 11214 Page ——— (complete). Delivery: 
] . eye ‘Bee 2to Wk. 
ws — ee J. P. Devine Mig. Co., 49th St. & 
AVRR, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. (3/10/5) 
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Particle Size Analyzer 


Particle size analyzer is a gen- 
eral purpose instrument for meas- 
uring size distribution for small 
particles at minimum cost. Ana- 
lyzer was designed for particles 
between approximately 0.1 and 
40 microns, which include most 
airborne dusts, paint pigments, 
chemicals, etc. 
this flexible analyzer system are 
special centrifuge tubes and a 
tube feeding chamber, an optical 
tube projector, and one or more 
special centrifuges. Three centri- 
fuges were designed to assure re- 
liability and provide constani 
speeds of 300 rpm., 600 to 1200 
rpm., and 1800 rpm. for prede- 
termined times. A magnified im- 
age of the sediment column in a 
centrifuge tube is measured on a 
graduated screen of the optical 
projector. Price: $1,100 for com- 
plete basic unit. Delivery: 2 to 3 
wk. Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
230 N. Braddock Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 8, Pa. (3/10/58) 


Hi-Treadlite Switch 


Switch is designed for original 
equipment manufacturers. The 
92 Oz. switch is simple to wire 
and is available in three modes 
of operation. Single pole, double 
throw; single pole, double throw, 
double break; or simulated dou- 
ble pole, double throw. Price: 
from $3.50 to $6.85 each. De- 
livery: immediate. Linemaster 
Switch Corp., 432 Woodstock 
Terrace, Woodstock, Conn. 
(3/10/58) 


Dc. Digital Voltmeter 


Model 301 is a compact vari- 
able dc. standard and null meter. 
Direct reading calibrated dials 
provide instant voltage selection 
with standard cell accuracy. 
Chopper stabilized circuit con- 
Stantly compares the output with 
an internal standard cell to pro- 
vide stability, accuracy, and ex- 
cellent dynamic characteristics. 
As a null voltmeter, the unit 
measures voltage from 1 to 
S01 v. full scale. The meter can 
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also be used to read an external 
input voltage or the output volt- 
age of the dc. supply in the 301. 
Price: $625. Delivery: immediate. 


Kin Tel, 5725 Kearny Villa 
Road, San Diego 12, Calif. 
3/10/58) 


Tubular Centrifugal Fan 


Compactness of tubular fans 
and efficiency of scroll centrifu- 
gals are combined in the tubular 
centrifugal fan. This is a true 
centrifugal in basic design and in 
operation. With an_ efficiency 
curve high and flat through the 
range where standard fans are 
selected, the fan is claimed to 
operate quietly, with low power 
consumption. Self-limiting char- 
acteristics permit using a motor 
rated only for normal require- 
ments, without danger of over- 
loading. Tubular centrifugal fans 
are offered in 20 sizes ranging 
from 9 in. to 60 in. in wheel dia. 
Price: $125 to $4,000. Delivery: 
2 to 8 wk. Dryer Electric Corp., 
164-166 Wallabout St., Brooklyn 
6, N. Y. (3/10/58) 


Water Cooling Tower 


Compact, low silhouette gen- 
eral-purpose cooling tower is 
made in ten frame sizes, ranging 
from 15 to 200 gal. per minute 
capacity. No nozzles are required 
to effect initial water break-up. 
Water enters at the top of the 
tower under a low head pressure, 
while gravitational flow carries 
it down over the multiple plastic 
decks mounted in two easily re- 
movable drawer-like receptacles 
at each end of the tower. These 
easily removed internal plastic 
decking units make cleaning, rou- 
tine inspection, and maintenance 
a simple matter. Price: from 
$340 to $1,542. Delivery: 2 wks. 
Binks Mfg. Co., 3114 W. Carroll 
Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. (3/10/58) 


Winch-Type Hoist 


Saf-T-Lift refrigerated case 
moving-hoist lifts up to 10 in. off 
the floor and carries loads up to 
2,000 Ib. Unit will also move 


double-unit freezer cases up to 
22 ft. long. Hoist is 18 in. wide 
and 22 in. high. The lifting shoe 
is made of *% in. sheet metal and 
The riser guard 


is 5 in. wide. 


measures 12 in. while the frame 
is of | in. tubular steel. Price: 
$169.50. Delivery: immediate. 
Erickson Industries, Inc., River 
Falls, Wis. (3/10/58) 


Stepping Relay 


SA stepping relay uses a 
printed circuit board for switch- 
ing currents up to 250 milliamp. 
Relay can be furnished for ac. 
or dc. voltage operation. It oper- 
ates on 3 w. de. or 20 v.-amp. ac. 
It is normally a pulse operated 
relay but the dc. coil will with- 
stand 3 w. continuously. The ac. 
relay must be pulse operated. An 
armature-driven pawl operates a 
ratchet to drive a movable arm in 
steps of 30 deg. over the 12 non- 
shorting printed circuit strips. 
Price: About $6. Delivery: 4 wk. 
Potter & Brumfield, Inc., Prince- 
ton, Ind. (3/10/58) 


Agent for Copper Plating 


CU-521 is designed to act as a 
grain refiner in producing dense 
copper deposits. An alkaline ma- 
terial, soluble in a cyanide solu- 
tion, the agent is said to provide 
soft, ductile deposits which can 
be used as a stop-off for selective 
hardening in heat treating opera- 
tions, or as a smooth buffable 
copper. It can be used in both 
barrel and rack-type operations. 
CU-521 is produced in the form 
of a yellow liquid and is reported 
to have a good throwing power. 
It can be plated at current densi- 
ties up to 50 amp. per sq. ft., 
without roughness or burning. 
When operated at 100% effi- 
ciency and increased copper metal 
content, it is capable of produc- 
ing bright out-of-the-bath cop- 
per deposits with current densities 
up to 25 amp. per sq. ft. Price: 
$5.50 (1 to 47 gal.). Delivery: 


immediate. Wagner Bros., Inc., 
400 Midland, Detroit, Mich. 
(3/10/58) 


Acrylic Latex 


Rhoplex AC-55 was developed 
to provide wider latitude in the 
formulation of interior and ex- 
terior coatings, and also to offer 
certain advantages and economies 
in production, handling, transpor- 
tation, and storage. Applications 
range from clear and pigmented 
sealers for plasterboard, concrete, 
stucco, plaster, and similar mate- 
rials, to white top coats and deep 
tone paints. Rhoplex AC-55 
shows the stability to shearing ac- 
tion associated with acrylic emul- 
sions. In addition, it will with- 
stand rapid interparticle impact; 
the emulsion when stirred for ten 
minutes in a high-speed mixer 
will not coagulate. Spraying the 
emulsion or coatings made from 
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Since its inception in PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK’s first pilot issue Sep- 
tember 2, 1957, “Where Can | 
Buy?” has enjoyed something of 
a phenomenal success. (See box). 

The only four requests unan- 
swered are presented here to 
challenge our readers. 

The requests have varied con- 
siderably in their content. One 
purchasing executive, for  in- 
stance, asked us to find a sup- 
plier for a rare chemical. After 
some searching, we found that 
nobody produced the chemical as 
a stock item. But we uncovered 
a group of chemists who were 
prepared to synthesize it to our 
reader’s specifications. Another 
request concerned a vexing plant 
corrosion problem. Here we 
were able to provide a list of con- 
sultants who were capable of 
handling the problem. 

Your help in answering the 
following requests for informa- 
tion will be greatly appreciated. 
Send the P.A.’s your solution and 
plase mail a carbon to Where 
Can | Buy?, PURCHASING WEEK, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
po, M. ¥. 


H. Hilton, 

Inc., 
seek 
the 


Forster 
Farmington, 

information 
purchase of 


Maurice 
Mig. Co., 
Maine—*We 
in regard to 


100,000 ball bearings made « 
aluminum. The _ specification 
would be: %s in. O. D. x 47 in 
I. D. x % in. thick.” 


C. M. York, Rome Plow Co. 
Cedartown, Ga.—*Can you ad 
vise us the names of companies 
who produce systems for coordi- 
nating purchasing, manufactur- 
ing, and cost control. We are a 
metal working company produc- 
ing farm equipment and employ 
approximately 165 people. Ow 
problem is that we are too large 
for the hand writing method and 
too small for punch card method 
We know there are a number of} 
companies who design systems 
for the size operations as our: 
but have been unable, so far, t 
find a suitable answer.” 


Carl K. Davis, Globe Machin. 
ery & Supply Co., Des Moines 
6, lowa—*We are very interested 
in locating a source for small 
quantities of small-size compres- 
sion springs. Currently, we are 
trying to obtain, at an economical 
price, One compression spring, 
34 in. I. D., 14.00 in. Free 
Length, 43 (3 per inch) Coils of! 
0.162 in. Music Wire Spring 
Steel, with ground closed ends. 

“We are also interested in ob- 
taining an instrument used to 
determine the hardness of various 
type feed pellets, as they come 
from a pelletizer.” 


J. F. Robjent, Scott Paper Co.. 
Waterville, Maine—“We have 
been endeavoring to locate an 
inexpensive (under $100) device 
for testing the accuracy of hand 
tachometers in the range of 400 
to 2,000 rpm. Can you help?” 


it is entirely feasible. AC-55 may 
be frozen without harming. its 
properties for paint manufacture. 
Price: 23.5¢ per lb. in bulk quan- 
tities, 25.5¢ in carload drum lots, 
and 26¢ in _ less-than-carload 


drum lots. Delivery: immediate. 
Rohm & Haas Co., Washing- 
ton Sq., 
(3/10/58) 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Measuring Indicator 


Trav-A-Dial may be used with 
any machine tool to measure 
complete longitudinal travel of 
the machine. It reads any length 
in 6 in. increments, furnishing a 
visual record in inches, hun- 
dredths, and thousandths on its 
large, easy-to-read dial. Instru- 
ment is accurate within 0.001 in. 
in 6 in. of travel and repeats 
unfailingly. Price: $178.50. De- 
livery: immediate. M. E. Hodge 
Corp., 35 North Raymond Ave., 
Pasadena 1, Calif. (3/10/58) 


Chrome Plating Unit 


Model A, +75 Chromplate 
has been designed for prolongin; 
cutting tool life, salvaging worn 
parts, plating friction — part: 
against wear, and for protectin: 
against rust and corrosion 
Chromplater will deposit from 
0.0001 in. to 0.010 in. of chrome 
on taps, dies, drills, reamers 
form tools, shafts, gears, stamp- 
ing tools, molding dies for plas 
tics, and on all types of worn 
steel, cast iron, or non-ferrous 
metals. Package as offered con 
sists of a 75 amp. rectifier, wate! 
jacketed lead plating tank 
thermostatically controlled elec 
tric heating unit, work platforn 
with elevating apparatus, exhaus! 
intake hood, electric blower, 2 
gal. solution concentrate fo! 
making 8 gal. of plating solution, 
thermometer, and hydrometer. 
Price: $975. Delivery: immediate 
Dawson Corp., 302 Fifth Ave.., 


Pelham, N. Y. (3/10/58) 
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Profitable Read 


Help in Writing Reports 


Better Report Writing. By W. H. 
Waldo. Published by Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corp., 430 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 231 pages. Price: $4.75. 


This little book points the way 
toward freedom from ambiguity, 
dullness, jargon, and _ illiteracy 
in report writing. While designed 
for the technical writer, the book 
is a worth-while addition to the 
bookshelf of any one writing 
business reports. 

Three of the seven chapters, 
including one called “Emphasis 
on Empathy,” directly concern 
report writing. The remainder 
lead the reader helpfully through 
the customary problems in how- 


to- write — sentence _ structure, 
punctuation, clarity, emphasis, 
Cte. 


The author makes clear what 
he thinks is one of the worst 
vices of report writing. He says 
it is, “the habitual use of abstract 
terms like cases and instances 
for concrete, clearly significant 
terms that can be easily under- 
stood.” Working examples illus- 
trate the author’s point. 

At the end of the book are 
three appendixes. First is “Jour- 
nal Title Word Abbreviations”; 
next is a 5-page list of com- 
pound words from the US 
G.P.O. Style Manual; third is a 
7-page list of abbreviations and 
symbols—a composite prepared 
from four sources. The book is 
also helpful as a bibliography. 
It has searched the literature 
well and gives 209 references to 
previously published books and 
papers on better writing. 


Study Linear Programming 


Linear Programming and Economic 
Analysis. By Robert Dorfman, Paul A. 
Samuelson, Robert M. Solow. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
527 pages. Price: $10.00. 


Here’s a book designed to give 
the practitioner of managerial 
economics a relatively easy-to- 
understand explanation of linear 
programming theory. This fast- 
growing business technique inter- 
prets buying, manufacturing, and 
distribution problems of large 
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organizations through the use of 
mathematical formulae. 

While higher mathematics is 
avoided where possible, a cer- 
tain amount of mathematical 
and economic sophistication is 
necessary for a thorough under- 
Standing. 

One chapter may be of par- 
ticular interest to purchasing 
executives with mathematical 
leanings. It considers a com- 
modity that is both produced 
and consumed at several widely 
separated locations. Linear pro- 
gramming can tell you how much 
each consuming point should 
purchase from each producing 
point—so that all demands are 
satisfied and transportation costs 
are kept to a minimum. 


Selecting Cut-Off Wheels 


Which Abrasive Cut-Off Wheel is 
the Right Wheel? Published by Wal- 
lace Supplies Mfg. Co., 1300 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 34 pages. 
Copy is free if requested on company 
letterhead. Offer expires May 30. 


No one particular abrasive 
cut-off wheel fits the needs of 
all cutting jobs. This booklet 
outlines many kinds of cuts 
likely to be encountered and 
discusses ways to select proper 


wheels. As such the informa- 
tion provided makes a _ good 
buyer’s guide for purchasing 


abrasive wheels. 

The booklet is the third sec- 
tion of a three-part series on 
abrasive-cut machining. The 


complete book is available for 
$2.20. 


Face and eye protection equip- 
ment is described in 28-page cat- 
alog. Such products as goggles, 
glasses, lenses, welding helmets, 
hand and face shields, and res- 
pirators are illustrated. Catalog 
is available from Sellstrom Mfg. 
Co., Palatine, Ill. 


Electrical distribution equipment 
is covered in 72-page, digest- 
type catalog. Complete product 
and ordering information on 
safety switches, fusible service, 
circuit breakers, load centers, 
and meter mounting equipment 
is given. Catalog is offered by 
Murray Mfg. Corp., 1250 At- 
lantic Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 


from 
lists 


Chemicals 


“Research 
Dow”, a 40-page booklet, 
some 160 chemicals available in 


sample quantities. A substantial 
portion of the chemicals listed 
are being offered for the first 
time. Chemicals described are 
inorganics, saturated and unsatu- 
rated aliphatics, aromatics, and 
heterocyclics. Booklet is offered 
by Dow Chemical Co., Techni- 
cal Service & Development, Mid- 
land, Mich. 


Complete line of Falk all-steel, 
helical gear, shaft mounted drives 
for applications in the range from 
¥2 to 50 hp. and from 420 to 
5 rpm. output speed is described 
in 32-page Bulletin 7100. In- 
cluded is a description of unit de- 
sign and construction; suggestions 
on using shaft mounted drives to 
solve various application prob- 
lems, plus two pages of installa- 
tion pictures; full information on 
how to select the proper size and 
ratio of unit; sheave and belt 
selections; and data on acces- 
sories. Booklet can be obtained 
from The Falk Corp., Dept. 255, 
3001 W. Canal St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 


“Fastener Fact File” contains 
complete design and purchasing 
information on rivets and riveting 
machines. It includes an evalua- 
tion questionnaire, which permits 
users to easily determine which 
type of fastener to incorporate, 
and a rivets standards chart. Re- 
quests for the Fastener Fact File 
may be made only on company 
letterheads to: Judson L. Thom- 
son Mig. Co., Waltham 54, Mass. 


Composition, mechanical proper- 
ties, physical constants and stan- 
dard commercial, governmental, 
ASTM and SAE specifications on 
the most popularly used Zamak 
zinc-base alloys are covered in 
“Reference Book and Guide on 
Zamak Zinc Base Alloys.” Prop- 
erties and specifications of other 
alloys are compared. The use of 
these various alloys in sand cast- 
ings, stamping dies, slush and 
permanent mold castings is also 
discussed. Booklet can be ob- 
tained from Henning Bros. & 
Smith, Inc., 91-127 Scott Avenue 
at Randolph St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dial thermometers are covered in 
catalog 225-C. Units are actu- 
ated by timetallic helix that re- 
sponds rapidly to temperature 
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changes. Catalog is distributed by 
Moeller Instrument Co., 132nd 
St., Richmond Hill 8, N. Y. 


Electric drills are featured in a 
4-page bulletin. Specifications of 
“EN” series of 58-, 94-, %-, 1-in. 
portable units are given. Details 
of “EL”, “EJ” electric drill series, 
screwdriver mnutsetters, impact 
wrenches are also included. Bul- 
letin is published by Thor Power 
Tool Co., Prudential Plaza, Chi- 
cago 1, IIL. 


Entire line of alloy and carbon 
electric furnace cast steel wheels 
and rollers, both standard and of 
special design is described in 
catalog 24. Metallurgical data, 
style, design, and dimension spec- 
ifications are included. Catalog 
is published by Farrell Cheek 
Steel Co., 700 Lane Street, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 


Triplex pumps are described in 
12-page bulletin. Pump appli- 
cations include operation of hy- 
draulic test equipment, molding 
presses, lubricating systems, oil- 
well pumping and others. Com- 
plete description of the pumps 
and their ratings are contained 
in the bulletin. Copies are avail- 
able from Kobe, Inc., 3040 E. 
Slauson Ave., Huntington Park, 
Calif. 


Reusable Hoze-lok fittings for 
use with rubber-covered wire- 
braided hydraulic hose in sizes 
from ;*; through 1's inches in- 
side diameter are described in 
catalog 4440. Fittings are no- 
skive type which means that 
cover of hose need not be stripped 
off for assembly of fittings. Cata- 
log is offered by W. D. Wynant, 
Parker Fittings & Hose Div., 
Parker-Hannifin Corp., 17325 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Low-voltage distribution equip- 
ment and components are the 
subject of a 144-page catalog 
GEC-1032B. Copies are avail- 
able from Distribution Unit, 
General Electric Co., Plainville, 
Conn. 


Dual-purpose hopper for weigh- 
ing or storage of fluffy, difficult- 
to-handle dry materials is de- 
scribed in Product Data Sheet 
5704. Bulletin discusses operat- 
ing details, capacities, construc- 
tion features, and methods of 
charging and discharging. Bulle- 
tin is offered by Richardson 
Scale Co., Clifton, N. J. 


Products, facilities and services 
of precision wire spring manu- 
facturer are described in 24- 
page booklet. Company also 
makes NEG’ATOR  constant- 
force spring and SPIR’ATOR 
constant-torque spring, spring- 
powered retriever reels, precision 
force measuring gages, wire and 
spring-testing instruments, wire 
forms, stampings, and complete 
mechanical and electrical assem- 
blies and sub-assemblies. Copies 
of “One Spring Avenue” may be 
obtained from Hunter Spring Co., 
1 Spring Ave., Lansdale, Pa. 


Packing handbook details a wide 
variety of packings, gaskets and 
seals and their materials of con- 
struction and uses. Bulletin AD- 
162 contains a detailed table 
listing the effect of numerous 
gases, liquids and solvents on 
packing materials from metals 
to synthetics to leather. It can 
be obtained from Garlock Pack- 
ing Company of Palmyra, N. Y. 


Tube-forming facilities of Aero- 
quip Corporation is described in 
booklet 500. The booklet covers 
a typical case history, where a 
customer's urgent requirement 
for a new tube assembly of spe- 
cial design was filled. Copies are 
available from the Advertising 
Dept., Aeroquip Corp., Jackson, 
Michigan. 


One-piece and two-piece com- 
pression sheath connectors for 
shielded or coaxial cable is de- 
scribed in a 16-page catalog. 
Connectors are used for ter- 
minating, grounding or tapping; 
are available insulated or unin- 
sulated; are color-coded for easy 
size selection; and are crimped 
to cable by any one of seven dif- 
ferent ratchet or pneumatic hand 
or bench tools. Catalog is avail- 
able from OMATON  Dyiv., 
Burndy Corp., Norwalk, Conn. 


Standard mountings, including 
bearings, caps, carriers, seals, for 
double-enveloping worm gearsets 
are described in bulletin 750-C. 
Mounting assemblies described 
may be used in either standard 
Cone-Drive speed reducers or in 
custom-designed equipment. Bul- 
letin is available from Cone- 
Drive Gears, Div. Michigan Tool 
Co., 7171 E. MecNicholas Road, 
Detroit 12, Mich. 


Swing check valves designed for 
service in steam or water lines to 
protect against reverse flow are 
described in bulletin 8K. Sec- 
tional drawings are used to show 
construction of each type of 
valve. Details on stock and 
delivery are given. Copy can 
be obtained from Dept. V-D, 
Schutte and Koerting Co., Corn- 
wells Heights, Bucks County, Pa. 


“This Is Flexoprint,” a 16-mm. 
sound motion picture points out 
the advantages of using Flexo- 
print to produce lists. Movie com- 
pares Flexoprint with typesetting 
method. Loan of film made 
through local sales office or by 
writing Remington Rand, 315 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
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Consultants Can Aid Purchasing Agents 


Specialized Services Now Available for Buying, Expediting, and Vendor Quality Control; Can Save Hiring 
a Long Contract or Take on Specific Job 


Permanent Personnel and Bring Fresh Viewpoint; Will Work Under 


Purchasing, like other func- 
tions, can now call on outside 
consultants for specialized help. 
As examples of this trend toward 
specialized procurement are the 
three services charted below. 

In studying some of these re- 
cently established purchasing 
consultant services, PURCHASING 
WEEK found that they follow a 
growing pattern in management 


WHERE-TO-BUY 


National purchasing section for new 
i and merchandise. 


equipment, services, 
PUBLISHED: Monday 
CLOSING: Monday, i4 days prior to issue date. 
SPACE UNITS: 1-6 inches. 
RATES: $17.15 per advertising inch, per inser- 
tion. Contract rates om request. Subject 
agency commission and 2% cash discount. 
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e FOLDERS 
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° PRESENTATIONS 


, »UBLISHED 
ust PP YOURS FREE 


write today 


8 NDER CO., INC. 
rELBE, a ped pessacHuserTs a 


Dept. PW-4 
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PAINT STRAINERS 


For STRAINING LACQUERS, ENAMELS, 
PAINTS or VARNISHES 


Made of heavy paper stock with 
cloth inserts in various meshes. 
6” In diameter. 


| LOUIS M. GERSON CO. 


Box 175-E CU 6-1463 MATTAPAN, MASS. 


NEW 1958 CATALOG 
IN 4 COLORS, SHOWING 


128 FLASH 
BULLETINS. 


See these compelling 4- 
color letter-size forms 
that ad-men and sales 
execs use to drive home 
a message! Perfect for 
everyone who uses form 
letters! Thought-pro- 
voking headlines tied-in 
with eye catching illus- 
trations. Ideal for mimeo, 
ditto, multigraph, offset 
or letterpress. Send now 
for catalog. No obligation. 


National Creative Sales, Inc. 


1030 Leggett Ave., New York 55, N.Y. 
Phone ELdorado 5-0025 


Buy the 
Best... 


for LESS! aisae 


Queen City 
grinders and buffers 


Priced 20 to 30% under competing tools, 
they're built to stand up under the hardest 
use. 30-Day Trial Offer! Complete range of 
Grinders and Buffers . . . floor and bench 
types ... in sizes from 3 to 10 H. P, 


Write for Free Catalog Today 
QUEEN CITY MACHINE TOOL CO. 


circles today. For the peak load, 
or special problem that must be 
solved in a hurry, outside help 
can often come up with a solu- 
tion quicker and cheaper than 
employing a full-time specialist 
within the company. 

Typical of this group of pur- 
chasing specialists is Quality 
Control Engineers, Inc., Los An- 
geles, who specialize in surveying 
prospective vendors. Their serv- 
ices also include investigating re- 


jects, inspection of components 
at the source, and expediting 
shipments. 


Survey Bill Estimated 

In a recent survey of a new 
vendor in Lee, Mass., for a client 
in the Mid-West, the bill from 
Quality Control Engineers came 
to $65.89. For a more compre- 
hensive “corrective action” sur- 
vey for a West Coast client which 
involved plants in five eastern 
cities, the bill totalled $800. 

Costs such as these must, and 
often can, be justified by the pur- 
chasing department with value 
analysis techniques. On the sur- 
face, using outside help to do the 
job with which purchasing is 
charged seems wasteful. But by 
using value analysis in procuring 
outside services, Management can 
be shown that thorny problems 
can be solved quicker and 
cheaper outside than by trying to 
handle them internally. 


Here is what a typical company 


in each type of service offers: 
Purchasing—Obtains bids and 
purchases equipment and ma- 


terials as specified by client com- 
pany. Performance is on a one- 
time or contract basis. By taking 
advantage of similar require- 
ments for many clients, this ser- 
vice can obtain better prices on 
some materials by quantity buy- 
ing. 
Expediting—Obtains and main- 
tains delivery schedules from 
suppliers. All leg work required 
to assure a smooth flow of ma- 
terials from supplier to client 
company is done. All details that 
may affect delivery (engineering 
specifications, sub-vendor follow- 
up, or selection of shipping) can 
be handled by this service. 
Vendor Quality Control—Sur- 
veys prospective vendors and re- 
ports on their abilities to fulfill 
contractual obligations. This ser- 
vice also makes corrective action 
surveys and reconciles misunder- 
standings between vendor and 
purchaser. To a limited degree, 
this group will make source in- 
spections and expedite shipments. 
One problem facing many 
P.A.’s today is a tighter operating 
budget (P. W., Jan. 13, p. 16), 
which may open the way for these 
specialized purchasing services. 
Stiffened budgets result in per- 
sonnel reductions so that when 
peaks in work occur, the P.A. 


may not have the personnel to 
deal with them. In such a case, 
the outside specialist can be use- 
ful. He can be hired to do a par- 
ticular job, and the P.A. does 
not have to request additional de- 
partmental personnel. 

Specialists may be highly ex- 
perienced men of a higher caliber 
than a P.A. could afford per- 
manently on his payroll. In the 
case of quality control service, 
these specialists may be in the 
range of $12,000 to $15,000 
year. 

Spokesman Gives Views 

As related by a spokesman for 
Clary Corp. in San _ Gabriel, 
Calif., (a manufacturer of office 
machines), “We have used this 
kind of service in finding new 
vendors and found their reports 
accurate. We feel that the service 
is quite reasonable in cost.” 

As a professional service, spe- 
cialists deal with the upper eche- 
lon of management in a vendor's 
plant. For this reason the prob- 
lems of the client company may 
receive better consideration. Spe- 
cialists make a point of tactful 
vendor relations. 

Objective handling of the prob- 
lems of a client is another advan- 
tage of using outside specialists. 
They are a third party, not just 
another department in the com- 
pany arguing with the purchasing 
department. Information to the 


purchasing department on 
progress of a procurement pri 
lem does not come second-har 
Specialists answer directly to pi 
chasing. 

Top management of ma 
companies are used to receiv! 
reports from consultants and ; 
not apt to question outside 
ports cocerning purchasing. T! 
feel that such reports are not 
colored by company politics o; 
job glorification. In fact, top 
Management in many compani 
has led in the reliance on con- 
sultants and other outside ser- 
vices. Purchasing can take ad- 
vantage of this built-in receptior 
by tossing some of its thorniest 
problems to these experts. 

But there are two sides to every 
ledger. The cost of hiring some 
outsider to do what is your 1 
sponsibility may be a_ hurd 
And there may be a natural re- 
luctance to ask management for 
outside help, feeling that it admits 
your inability to cope with 
problem. But both of these can 
be combatted by tact and fact. 

Careful investigation of spe- 
cialists, an honest appraisal of the 
procurement problem, and a 
value analysis presentation maj 
convince you and your manage- 
ment that outside help is the best 
answer. 

In commenting upon the use ot! 
one of these services, K. L. Jones. 
general supervisor of quality con- 


Types of Consulting Services Available to Purchasing 


Types of industries served 


Size companies served 


Size jobs handled 


Contract requirements 


Fees charged 


Guarantee of results 


All 


1 yr. contract—$50/ wk, 
Yo yr. contract 
1-time 


Purchasing 


All 


Best suited for those employing 25 Any size 
to 250 


Best when number of P.O.'s is 100, Any size 
week, 
chases as low as $100/week. 


Contract can cover pur- 


Contract written for 6 mos. or 1 year. No contract required. Letter or order 
One-time services are available. 


$60 /wk, 
5% of P.O. value 


Charge based on assignment of 


Expediting 


is sufficient. 


time, day, or fixed fee. Each case 
individual 


All 


Any who purchase component parts 


Any size 


Contract is written for time or one 


Varies from 100 reports in 10 mos 


Vendor Quality Control 


and, or sub-assemblies 


shot basis. 


(@, $50 each, to 5 reports in 5 mos. 
(@, $90 each. Travel costs outside 
35-mile radius of city halls of 8 
cities served are extra. 


None specifically. Professional rep-) (Same) 


Reports are guaranteed accurate 


Decision to use made by 


Availability of service 


3918 Kellogg Ave. - Cincinnati 26, Ohio 


utation based on record of service 
and client recommendations. 


Company president or controller. Top management 


Sometimes P.A. 


In large cities 


Recently established in New York 


and comprehensive of conditions 
at time of report. 


Top management. Sometimes chief 


QC engineer or P.A. 


Available from some local groups. 


One national group serves eight 
cities from New York to California. 
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| at Beech Aircraft said, “We 
ve found this service to be 
ost useful along corrective ac- 
on lines. It has cleared up many 
isunderstandings and _ coordi- 
ited the thinking between ven- 
9 and contractor.” 

Many prospective purchasing 
clients may wonder 
hether vendors resent the pres- 
nce of a third party. Specialists 
» Whom PURCHASING WEEK 
iked, like Robert Gueydan of 
‘G Expediters Service of New 
ork, claim, “This is never a 
oblem.” He does, however, 
rge prospective users to tell 
that such a service is 


rvice 


‘ndors 
lanned. 


‘lore Third Party Comments 


On this same subject, the qual- 

y control manager of Clary 
Louis M. Buhler, re- 
orted, “Vendors welcome use of 
iis kind of service and tend to 
ive a truer picture of the situa- 
on.” 

As in using any new service, 
he client is apt to check on the 
esults. In several cases reported 
o PURCHASING WEEK, the client 
ising vendor quality control ser- 
vices made independent checks 
of its own. In each case “We 
found all reports compatible.” 


( orp., 


Only The Beginning 

The growth of this new kind 
of purchasing consultant is ap- 
parently just beginning. As a re- 
sult there are not yet many from 
which to choose. And some may 
be specialists in one field of op- 
eration, such as James M. Mc- 
lavish of Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 

After several years of operat- 
ing experience in power plants 
ind more years of purchasing for 
hydro- and atomic-power plants, 
McTavish started purchasing for 
Industry, Inc., last November. 
He and his associate, Eugene C. 
Mohlmann, both have many 
experience in buying 
equipment for public utilities and 
ire equipped to many 
phases of this industry. 

Most purchasing consultants 
ire frank to admit that over- 
dependence on outside services 
can weaken a company depart- 
ment. But normal dependence 
based on value received, they 
say, can be helpful and even 
strengthen a department. Repu- 
table consulting services do not 
vant accounts unless they can 
nake a contribution to their buy- 
ng value. These are new services 
rowing in stature and are look- 
ing for satisfied customers, not 
just One-time orders. 


vears” of 
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Westinghouse Show 
To Play in 125 Cities 


Pittsburg h— Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.’s 1958 “Power- 
Up” road show has been booked 
to play in more than 125 cities 
between now and mid-summer. 

[he professionally acted and 
directed show points up the 
theme that America’s expanding 
industry is electrically underpow- 
ered. 

The production, already on the 
road, is being shown to purchas- 
ing executives and those who have 
a “say” in what kind of equip- 


remodeled industrial and com- 
mercial buildings. 

Westinghouse believes that in- 
dustrial electric power consump- 
tion will increase 300% by 1970, 
but industry in general is inade- 
quately wired for today’s job. 


3-Acre Tract for G. E. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—General Elec- 
tric was the highest of three 
bidders for a 13-acre tract ad- 
jacent to the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike’s Valley Forge interchange, 
about 18 miles from Philadel- 
phia. The tract will be used for 
a missile research laboratory. 


Merger of Glass Firms 
Gets Justice Dept. OK 


Washington—Proposed merger 
of American Window Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, and Blue Ridge Glass 
Corp., Kingsport, Tenn., has ap- 
proval from the Justice Depart- 
ment. 


Delta Opens 3 Offices 


New York—Delta-Star Elec- 
tric Division, H. K. Porter Com- 
pany, Inc. has opened three 
offices in Philadelphia, Pa., Roan- 
oke, Va., and Baltimore, Md. 

The Philadelphia office, at 325 
Chestnut St., is headed by Ralph 


M. Bozarth with a staff includ- 
ing Walter W. Dearolf and John 
Reifenberger. The Roanoke and 
Baltimore offices are managed by 
Herbert O. Arnold and Norman 
E. Shipley respectively. 


Rockwell Opens Center 


Porterville, Calif.—The new 
106,000-sq. ft. manufacturing 
and repair center of Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co. is now in 
limited production. Employment 
in the facility, which produces 
and repairs gas meters and other 
Rockwell products for the West 
Coast, is expected to increase 


gradually for next year or two. 


Milford Rivet Finishes 
Research Laboratory 


Milford, Conn.—Milford Rivet 
& Machine Co.’s new laboratory 
and research facilities have been 
completed. They will be devoted 
to new methods and product de- 
velopment, as well as the de- 
velopment and refinement of 
manufacturing equipment and 
manufacturing techniques. 

The new building is equipped 
with complete toolroom facilities 
as well as a range of standard 
production cold headers and 
secondary machines which will be 
used for experimental and de- 
velopment work. 
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ERE are Ways you can get extra value for 
your purchasing dollar. These modern 
products, which bring new safety and efh- 
ciency to your operations, are made possible by 
Du Pont Chemicals used in their production. 
The three shown here are examples of many 
new and improved products in which Du Pont 
Chemicals play a part. Ask your regular sup- 
pliers about them, or send the coupon below to 
get more information, including names of 


manufacturers from whom these products can 


treated 
Clothes 


Flame Retardant. 
“breathe” freely, feel comfortable. Colors remain 
bright and good-looking. Industrial and commer- 
cial laundries apply “X-12” in an economical, one- 
step operation after each laundering. 


Long-term protection against fire, termites, 


. . permeates wood 


} 
Du Pont Chromated Zine Chloride. CZC is applied 7 
| 


Du Pont does not treat wood. Service is available 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. 


with 


Safe, efficient removal of scale from industrial equipment is one of the many 
uses of new dry-type acid cleaners based on Du Pont Sulfamic Acid. These mix-with- 
water acid cleaners do away with spilling hazards of liquid acids . 


.. have low corrosive 


action. They're available now from several suppliers. 


I: 


treated with 


fiber. Treated lumber is clean. odorless, paintable. 


(] Fire-retardant treatment. (J Wood protection. 


Send for your free copy of the new 


“INFORMATION FOR INDUSTRY 
Specially prepared for purchasing executives ...on [1 
products and services, including names of manufacturers 
of each. 


Yours for the asking . 


.. just fill out the coupon. 
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I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Ine. 
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Welding Fittings Producer Plans 
Manufacture of Titanium Piping 


Louisville, Ky.— A_ leading 
producer of welding fittings and 
flanges plans to offer a complete 
line of these products of com- 
mercially-pure grades of titanium 
to match every schedule and size 
of titanium piping now made. 

In embarking on this program, 
Tube Turns, a division of Na- 
tional Cylinder Gas Co., Chicago, 
forecast increased use of this 
“wonder metal’ for peacetime 
industry. 

This move also accentuated the 
continued growth of the not-too- 
familiar metals in non-defense 
product manufacturing (see Prod- 
uct Perspective, pg. 22). 

“The decision reflects the de- 
velopments of improved forging 
techniques, declining costs of ti- 
tanium, and encouraging sales 
forecasts,” explained Tube Turns 
president, John G. Seiler. 

“Now that titanium is more 
widely available, many industries 
—notably chemical processing, 
anodizing, petroleum, marine and 
food processing—are actively de- 


veloping private industry uses 
of strong, lightweight, corrosion- 
resistant titanium piping. 

“By offering a full selection of 
fittings and flanges to make pos- 
sible any type of welded piping 
system,” Seiler said, “we believe 
Tube Turns is facilitating the in- 
creasing use of this remarkable 
material for peacetime industry.” 

He pointed out that the price 
of some grades of commercially- 
pure titanium, while still rela- 
tively high, has declined as much 
as 70% in the past six years. 

The president underscored the 
importance of the “wonder 
metal” to private industry by 
citing the case of one chemical 
plant. 

The condenser and piping at 
the plant handling 60% nitric 
acid at close to 500 degrees F. 
and 300 pounds per square inch 
pressure had to be replaced every 
five months. 

Seiler said costly “down time” 
now has been eliminated by re- 
placing the complete system with 
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e LOOK 


e Loading Machines 
¢ Coal Cutters 
| ¢ Rotary Converters 


Phone 2825 


e BUY e 
| Largest Stock of Mining Equipment Anywhere | 
— We Own What We Advertise — 

© Rails 

¢ Copper 
° Belt Lines 
© ONLY OUR VALUES SURPASS OUR QUALITY 


Send us your inquiries ©@ We Buy, Sell & Trade @ Thousands of other items 


J. T. Fish Logan, W. Va. 
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e Shuttle Sars 
¢ Tipple Equipment 
e Locomotives 
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delivery, $1.95 ea.—lot price, 


59 Cortlandt St. 


PANEL METERS 


214%" Tripplett, round, 0-500 microamps, DC brand new 2500 available, spot 
2%" General Electric, round, 0-500 milllamps, DC, brand new 1000 available, spot 
delivery, $1.85 ea. lot price. Samples $2.95 ea. 


GREENWICH SALES CO. 
Digby 9-3813 


New York 7, N. Y. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


DRILL, Cincinnati Bickford 24” 


four spindle Super Service. 
Excellent condition, latest 
model. 


GRINDER, Blanchard Rotary Sur- 
face, model 18, excellent con- 
dition. 

Wide Selection of Toolroom 
and Production Equipment 


FOSTER MACHINERY SALES 
18804 Hawthorn, Detroit 3, Mich. 


e REBUILT 
}e MOTORS © GENERATORS © TRANS- 
}FORMERS © PLATING GENERATORS e{ 


‘VOLLAND ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
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ELECTRONIC 
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Low Prices @ High Quality 
All New @ Guaranteed @ Bulk or 
Boxed 


Write for newest 


TUBE CATALOG 
Lists over 750 revr types 
more than 1000 xmtr & sp. purpose 
Quotation requests invited 


METRO ELECTRONICS 
172 Washington St., New York 7, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-4245 


WANTED 
NEW AND UNUSED BEARINGS 
in original package; 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT; 
OBSOLETE MATERIAL, 
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INDUSTRIAL MATERIAL 
BUY—SELL—TRADE 
& M MATERIALS CO 12955 Hamilton Ave. 
etroit 3, Mich. phone TO 8-6839 
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This is one function in which timeliness of available information 
. and PURCHASING WEEK is the only 
source for this information! These are facts why you should list 
your inventory surplus in the “SEARCHLIGHT” section of ‘“’PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK” .. . at the low, low rate of $10.00 per advertising inch. 
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PURCHASING WEEK 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 


NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


titanium, which now has been in 
service for more than 18 months 
with no sign of corrosion. 

Besides the metal’s high cor- 
rosion resistance, he said “its 
good resistance to abrasion gives 
it added importance for nuclear 
reactor use in the piping of radio- 
active materials.” 


Lefco Takes Over Hytron, 
Will Distribute Nationally 


Van Nuys, Calif.—Lefco Prod- 
ucts, Inc., has taken over Hytron, 
Inc. under a new reorganization 
and expansion program. Hytron 
fabricates fluorocarbon products 
for missile, aircraft, and other 
industries. Lefco plans national 
distribution under its new pro- 
gram. 

A new plant and new equip- 
ment for extrusion and molding 
of Teflon and Kel-F will enable 
Lefco to fabricate a variety of 
mechanical packings, gaskets, and 
seals as well as electrical and 
electronic parts and special or- 
ders. 


Armco, National Boards 
Approve Merger Plans 


Pittsburgh—Officers of Armco 
Steel Corp. and National Supply 
Co. have approved a proposed 
merger of the companies. Final 
action awaits a stockholders’ vote 
scheduled for April 16. 

The plan provides for the 
transfer of National Supply’s as- 
sets to a new subsidiary prior to 
the merger. The business then 
would be conducted under the 
name of National Supply with 
substantially the same personnel. 

If the merger is approved by 
the stockholders, it would be- 
come effective April 30. 


Imperial Makes TV Tubes 


Shreveport, La. Imperial 
Electronics, Inc. has begun pro- 
duction of television picture tubes 
at its new plant here for distri- 
bution in the South and South- 
west. Full production is expected 
to be reached in six months with 
the output of 2,000 receiver tubes 
planned per week. 


y 
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Inspector Checks Finished Cylinders 


Alameda, Calif.—The United 
States Steel products plant here 
is making extensive use of a new 
automatic sizing machine. The 
machine above stretches the steel 
body of a pail into a cylinder. 

The device has 12 expanding 
die segments which actually 
stretch the cold metal body of the 
container as much as ¥% of an 


inch in circumference to form a 


Steel Plant Uses New Sizing Machine 


perfectly round pail body. Offi- 
cials at the Alameda plant also 
say the expanding action mini- 
mizes wrinkles along the welded 
seam and provides a stress-reliev- 
ing action in the steel. 

The sizing machine was built 
into the Alameda plant’s new pro- 
duction line for containers used 
in the petroleum, paint, and 
chemical industries. 


Union Carbide Corp. 
Says January Sales Up 


New York—Union Carbide 
Corp. reports its sales volume in 
January was a little better than 
the December low and February 
got off at the same pace. 

The company plans a $150 
million expenditure this year for 
expansion and research. Morse 
G. Dial, president, said “while 
we have deferred some projects, 
we have cancelled no major ones. 
If business picks up later this 
year, expenditures may well be 
increased.” 

New plants to produce poly- 
ethylene for plastics are being 
built in Whiting, Ind., and Sea- 
drift, Tex. Three new labora- 


a 


Apex Plastics Given Navy Torpedo Contract 


Cleveland—Apex Reinforce Plastics, division of White Sewing 
Machine Corp., has received a $325,000 contract from the Navy 
to build 30 Mark 32 torpedo launching tubes. 

A launching tube assembly consists of three tubes, made entirely 


of fiberglass, plus hardware, and electrical equipment. Over-all 
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length is about 12 ft. with a total weight of 2,000 Ib. 
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tories in South Charleston, W. 
Va., Bound Brook, N. J., and 
Sterling Forest, N. J. have been 
started. A new chemical plant in 
Puerto Rico is planned, and three 
uranium production mills are ex- 
pected to be completed this year. 


Noralyn Paper Acquires 
Option to Buy 280 Acres 


Shreveport, La. — Noralyn 
Paper Mills, Inc., newsprint and 
semi-chemical pulp  manufac- 
turer, has acquired a 90-day op- 
tion to buy a 280-acre site in St. 
James parish south of Donaldson- 
ville, for a new plant. 

Engineers have begun borings 
to determine whether the site is 
suitable. Meanwhile, another 
225-acre site is under considera- 
tion should the first prove unsuit- 
able. 

The plant would process 150 
tons of wood pulp a day to start, 
increasing production to 250 
tons. 


Ace Drill Enters Michigan 


Los Angeles—Ace Drill Bush- 
ing Co. has formed a new Michi- 
gan corporation with a_ similar 
name and a direct factory ware- 
house in Detroit. New office, lo- 
cated at 10620 W. Nine Mile 
Rd., Detroit 37, is headed by 
B. L. Jobe, business manager, 
and R. J. Herbert, sales man- 
ager. 


Electronic Firm Formed 


High Point, N. C.—A ne’ 
company, Mac Panel Co., ha 
been organized here to manufac 
ture and distribute electronic con 
trol devices. The products wil 
be made principally for Inte: 
national Business Machine tabu 


lating equipment. 
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.A.s Keep Front Door Open to Salesmen 


Find This Policy Has Many Advantages to Both Parties But Fight 
Entry by ‘Back’ Door; Most Agents Allow Vendors to See Engineers 


(Continued from page 1) 
will have no objection to a sales- 
nan seeing an engineer, but he 
vont approve of back door sell- 
ng because it means lack of co- 
dination between his depart- 
nent and the operating side.” 

He added that most engineers 
ire unfamiliar with buying pro- 
edures and might let personal 
onsiderations influence judge- 
nents and buy without getting 
he best price. 

Others, like Leonard F. Loehr, 
urchasing agent, Security Engi- 
eering Co., Dallas, manufac- 
urer of rock bits, believes in op- 
ning the plant door to salesmen, 
as long as it’s not left unguarded. 

“The salesmen should always 


clear through purchasing.” he 
said. “The trend now, with the 


increasing importance of value 
analysis, etc., is for the P.A. to 
let vendors work more with tech- 
nical people and there is more to 
be gained from it. 

“For example,” Loehr contin- 
ued, “we recently needed a piece 
of checking equipment—a gauge 
—and sent the salesman down to 
talk with our quality control de- 
partment. 


“Show these widgets to the 
engineers.” 


“Working together they found 
a use for his equipment which 
purchasing had never considered, 
and neither had the salesman. 
Thus we were able to use a piece 
of equipment costing $200 in 
place of the one we were consid- 
ering which cost $3,000.” 

The survey showed that most 
P.A.s are aware of such advan- 
tages stemming from the “open 
door” theory. On the other hand, 
the purchasing head of a Cleve- 
land firm pointed out how the 
“back door” policy often leads to 
disadvantages—more cften for 
the salesmen. 

He said that the salesman of 
motion picture projectors once 
went directly to the head of plant 
training without the knowledge of 
purchasing. He made several! 
calls, prepared a resume, made 


“We bought that projector 
you were telling us about.” 
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quotations and recommendations 
and finally gave a demonstration. 

The plant training man, this 
P.A. said, put through a requisi- 
tion for a projector without speci- 
fying the make, and the purchas- 
ing department bought one from 
another company. 

The saleman had made a sale 
—for a competitor. 

Noting how an open door left 
unguarded could also lead to dis- 
advantages for the P.A., William 
R. McAdams of Employers Lia- 


“I won't buy it. You saw the 
engineer first.’’ 


bility Assurance Co., Boston, has 
decided against the policy. 

“If we had salesmen coming in 
and talking to all departments, 
we'd have one big mess,” he in- 
sisted. “If a salesman goes di- 
rectly to a department head and 
tries to sell something, I won't 
issue a purchase order for it.” 

McAdams felt that people out- 
side of purchasing should not be 
making his decision for him. “We 
can get best aid by having sales- 
men know they will get fair treat- 
ment only by dealing directly 
with purchasing.” 

He was one of the few, how- 
ever, who refused to open the 
plant door. Other P.A.s_ sug- 


HATE 


Ff 


“There’s a salesman here. | 
think you should see.” 


gested various uses of the policy, 
such as the purchasing executive 
for an Akron rubber firm. 

“In our company,” he said, 
“salesmen must contact the pur- 
chasing department and the latter 
arranges any conference with en- 
gineers, technicians, and produc- 
tion people.” 

He said if it is a borderline 
case where the P.A. isn’t sure the 
products offered are worthy of at- 
tention, he gives the salesman the 
benefit of the doubt and makes 
sure he sees the right people. 

“All purchasing agents should 
welcome salesmen with open 
arms,” he emphasized, “espe- 
cially if they have something of 


interest to us.” 


The purchasing director of the 
Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, 
also adheres to the “conference” 
plan so that the P.A., the sales- 
man and plant personnel can iron 
out purchases of special equip- 
ment jointly. 

He said he does not necessarily 
object to the company engineers 
talking directly to salesmen, but 
Objects to the engineers making 


commitments on behalf of the 
company. 
P.A.’s Job to Check 

The P.A. explained that the 


vendor may convince an engineer 
that his product is just what the 
company needs. But it is then the 
job of the purchasing agent to 
find out if some other company 
perhaps makes just as good a 
product for less money. 

James Dixon, P.A. for South- 
ern Mills, Inc., Atlanta, admitted 
that “we are not as liberal in our 
plant, perhaps, as most plants 
are. We insist on arranging the 
interview between plant person- 
nel and salesmen. 

“We know the problems and 
whether or not a vendor's prod- 
uct will take care of us. Gener- 
ally, a conversation in the office 
is sufficient.” 

Fred Kneiss, purchasing exec- 
utive for Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, also in Atlanta, 
said that his “open door” policy 
is actually a company policy. 

“However, these appointments 
must be cleared through the pur- 
chasing department,” he said. 
“Sometimes salesmen ask for per- 
mission to see a person who is 
not even remotely interested in 
him or his product. 

“It is part of our job to screen 
such requests and grant those 
most beneficial to both the ven- 
dor and ourselves.” 


“Open Door” Common Practice 


The P.A. for A.C. Spark Plug 
Co., Flint, Mich. reported that 
“open door’ salesmanship _ is 
common practice within the 
firm’s general purchasing setup. 

“We have no iron curtain, and 
the vendor is not barred from 
talking with anyone he knows will 
be helpful.” he said, adding that 
the salesman should nod to him 
first. 

“The buyer, however, likes to 
be in on the ground floor, and to 
know the story at all times. In 
using the open door policy, the 
salesman must keep the P.A. 
well-informed, close to the whole 
deal. After all, his function is not 
simply to rubber-stamp.” 

The survey showed that most 
purchasing executives agree that 
purchase and sales is a two-way 
street which should not be con- 
gested with roadblocks. 

They caution however, that 
salesmen be aware of the traffic 
signs and only cross at the green 
light. 


Wheeler Changes Name 


Waterbury, Conn.—Wheeler 
Insulated Wire Co. has changed 
its name to Wheeler Electronic 
Corp. The change was dictated 
by the Sperry Rand subsidiary’s 
discontinuance of magnet wire 
business and its increased activ- 
ity in the electronic product and 
subcontracting field. 
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New Construction Activity 
(Millions of Dollars Not Adjusted For Seasonal Variations) 


Type of Construction 


Total New Construction........ 
Private Construction 
Residential Building (Nonfarm) 
New Dwelling Units 
Additions and Alterations 
Nonhousekeeping 
Nonresidential Buildings 
Industrial 
Commercial 


Office Buildings and Warehouses. . 
Stores, Restaurants, and Garages. . 
Other Nonresidential Buildings. ..... 


errer rT Seer 
Educational 
Hospital and Institutional . 

Social and Recreational 
Miscellaneous 

Farm Construction 
Public Utilities 
Railroad 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Other Public Utilities...... 

All Other Private 
Public Construction 
Residential Buildings 
Nonresidential Buildings 
Industrial 
Educational 
Hospital and Institutional 
Administrative and Service 


Other Nonresidential Buildings 


Military Facilities ........... 
Highway 
Sewer and Water Systems..... 
Sewer 
Water 
Public Service Enterprises... . 


et a ee & oo 2 Oo 6 Oo Se @ 


Conservation and Development 


All Other Public. ........... 


Feb. Jan. Feb. 

57 58 58 
errere. 3,007 3,270 3.077 
. ay kee 2.364 2.262 
Peer eS 1,043 1,131 1.065 
Satake ia 790 $65 S05 
eer ee 217 217 212 
eee ee 36 49 AS 
ae eae 704 704 675 
er tig ae 270 240 231 
owe 257 267 254 
135 161 155 
122 106 99 
77 197 190 
aa ites in 65 68 64 
bate 2.5 an 4] 42 40 
an 3 47 47 
ew 23 25 25 
a 14 15 14 
Peete Abt tog 102 10] 105 
i ks ie 365 416 407 
See e 31 31 28 
se aa ie $6 74 74 
Tree 248 311 305 
rere. 12 12 LO 
Pe ee 781 906 815 
eee wad 3 58 58 
eer 302 338 306 
eer ee 37 30 26 
Ea 191 225 201 
23 22 22 
ise ark 27 30 27 
eee 24 31 30 
dt SO SO 70 
Peer ee 195 235 205 
5 kare 93 96 SS 
ee ania 53 58 52 
ae oR 40 38 36 
aes 21 26 23 
ee eee 53 65 59 
eee 6 8 6 


February Construction 


(Continued from page 1) 
F. W. Dodget report last week 
which revealed a 10% drop in 
contract awards during February. 

If government launches into an 
anti-recession building program, 
they feel that total expenditures 
this year on new construction 
could surpass their estimate of 
$49.7 billion. 

Construction is one of the key 
indicators being watched to try 
to chart the course of the busi- 
ness cycle. (See adjoining story). 
The Eisenhower Administration 
is banking on construction to help 
pull the economy out of its pres- 
ent slump. 

The government’s February re- 
port showed that expenditures 


rose over a year ago in all major 


Held Its Own 


categories with the exception of 
military facilities, non-residential 
private building and sewer and 
water systems. 

Public utility construction con- 
tinued strong, with $407 million 
being spent in this area for Feb- 
ruary. This was $42 million more 
than a year ago. 

Total private construction out- 

lays came to $2.262 billion com- 
pared with $2.226 billion in Feb- 
ruary last year. Residential 
construction, both public and 
private, totalled $1.123 billion— 
up almost $50 million from a 
year ago. 
"Non-residential building fell 
$29 million from last year to 
$675 million, mainly because of 
the letup in industrial building. 


——— This Week’s 


é 
Purchasing 

* 
Perspective °°“ 


(Continued from page 1) 


two months ago. But the important indicators suggest most of the 
sag is over and done with, and the second half of the year will see 
a more encouraging level of business activity. 


The President's point last week emphasized the importance of 


consumer buying . 


and therefore consumer confidence. 


He 


called the action of millions of consumers the main force in the 


economy. 


An underlying strength in the consumer market is demon- 
strated from time-to-time in spectacular ways. A week ago a 
mass run on small appliances followed the decision of several 
fair trade holdouts to abandon the principle and let price cuts 
chop where they may. Buying crowds jammed houseware coun- 
ters, many buying to satisfy pentup demand, others just for the 


sake of a “bargain.” 
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Public Works Pet 


Economy Cure 


(Continued from page 1) 
quickly with plans for speeding 
up projects under its direction. 

From the Administration point 
of view, one of the major reasons 
indicating a slower recovery 
pace is industry spending for new 
plant and equipment. When the 
year began most observers be- 
lieved this type of spending was 
in for a decline. The McGraw- 
Hill survey, for example, indi- 
cated a drop of 7%. 

But a key part of the Adminis- 
tration’s forecast of a solid rise 
in business around mid-year was 
a belief that spending for pro- 
ductive goods would begin to 
climb. This week some light will 
be thrown on this forecast by the 
plant and equipment survey of 
the Security and Exchange Com- 
mission and the Commerce De- 
partment. It will be the first of 
these agencies’ quarterly reports 
to take a look at 1958 as a whole. 
It is expected to show a decline 
for the year somewhat higher 
than the 7% indicated by the 
McGraw-Hill study. If it also 
fails to show a marked upturn 
late in the year, the Administra- 
tion will have a solid reason to 
recast its expectations. 


New Tone Introduced 


Top Administration officials 
exposed members of the Com- 
merce Department’s blue ribbon 
Business Advisory Council to the 
new tone at meetings of the 
Council in Washington last week. 
Businessman members were told 
not to expect a swift rise at mid- 
year, but not to expect a depres- 
sion, either. Expansion of gov- 
ernment spending was cited as 
the weapon already being used 
to keep the recession from snow- 
balling. 

Backers of tax reduction be- 
lieve their particular anti-reces- 
sion medicine is being shunted 
to the background only temporar- 
ily. They argue that efforts to 
step up spending will run into 
administrative bottlenecks within 
a few months, and that the most 
effective short-cut to stimulating 
business is still to hand out extra 
spending money in the form of 
tax cuts. 

The staff of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on_ Internal 
Revenue has completed a study 
of 20 possible tax relief pro- 
grams for individuals, and what- 
ever comes up later for Congres- 
sional action is likely to be some 
combination of these ideas. They 
mostly consist of familiar ideas 
such as increasing exemptions. 
tax credits, and lowering rates to 
be paid. 


Union Readies Program 
For Chemical Talks 


Denver—A committee of of- 
ficers and rank-and-file members 
of the Oil Chemical & Atomic 
Workers International Union has 
come up with a three-point bar- 
gaining program for the oil indus- 
try. 

The key points are: greater 
protection against layoffs; wage 
increases equal to the rise in cost 
of living; and contracts of longer 
duration—two or three years— 
with automatic wage adjustment 
with the cost of living and higher 
Output. 
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NOT ALL THE STRIKING GARMENT WORKERS but all 


who could force their way into 


hes in THE STR WS se 


"O VICTORY ; 


Madison Square 


Garden, New York, were present for the opening 
victory rally. This is union’‘s first strike in 25 years. 


Garment Strike 
Top Labor Story 


(Continued from page 1) 


and friendliness marked the pre- 
strike negotiations on both sides, 
neither would move from their 
stands. Nevertheless, the industry 
expected the walkout to be a brief 
one. 

While most of the strikers work 
in New York City, also affected 
were establishments in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Maryland and Maine. 
The union, which says it has not 
had a pay boost in five years, 
gives the average New York City 
pay for dressmakers as $2.10/hr. 


Washington — A three-day 
“emergency legislative-economic 
conference opens tomorrow 
(March 11) in Washington under 
sponsorship of the AFL-CIO. 
More than 1,000 delegates from 
AFL-CIO international unions 
and area representatives will 
gather to listen to speeches and 
buttonhole their congressmen. 

Essentially, the meeting will 
serve to launch legislative pro- 
posals backed by organized labor 
to deal with problems of the re- 
cession. President George Meany 
will set these along lines of the of- 
ficial slogan picked for the occa- 


sion: “Put America back to 
work.” 
The conference will demand 


Congressional and White House 
action to put more money into 
pockets of consumers. Leaders 
will attempt to rally support for 
union demands such as an imme- 
diate tax cut, higher state unem- 
ployment benefits, a higher 
minimum wage with broader cov- 
erage, and an expanded public 
works program. 

Detroit—Chrysler Corp. and 
the United Auto Workers have 
agreed ona full-work week sched- 
uling which will provide high- 
seniority members a 40-hour 
schedule but force additional 
plant closings and layoffs of other 
workers. Union said its members 
could make out better on state 
and supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits than paychecks for 
short weeks. 


New Orders Take Turn for Better, 


N.A.P.A. February 


Bulletin Reports 


But P.A.’s Still Pessimistic, Pointing Out 
Business is Not Good And Employment Down 


New York—New orders have 
taken a definite turn for the bet- 
ter, purchasing executives report 
in the latest N.A.P.A. Business 
Survey bulletin. 

The February survey, issued 
last week by the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents, 
commented that an upturn in its 
sensitive new orders indicator 
was evidence that a “thread of 
optimism reported in January 
may have been just more than 
whistling in the dark.” 

Otherwise, the N.A.P.A. sur- 
vey had a pessimistic tone, stat- 
ing that “purchasing executives 
confirm that business right now 
is not good.” It said production 
schedules are still being cut, em- 
ployment is drastically down, 
price weaknesses in raw material 
markets show signs of spreading 
to manufactured commodities, 
and expansion plans are being 
reviewed with many either being 
abandoned or deferred. 

In pointing to the major bright 
spot—new orders, the N.A.P.A. 
noted 24% of the reporting 
P.A.s said their new order situ- 
ation had brightened in February, 
compared with only 15% who 
reported improvement in Janu- 
ary. Only 31% said it was worse 
compared to 48% at the start of 
1958. “These figures mark a 
reversal of the downward trend 
in the new order situation that 
has prevailed for months,” the 
report added. 

On a regional basis, purchasing 
executives in New England re- 
ported similarly on new orders. 
The February survey of the New 
England Purchasing Agents As- 
sociation said 25% reported con- 
ditions improved as compared 
with only 12% in January. 

The Cleveland Association sur- 
vey, however, reported an oppo- 
site trend—*production and new 
orders continue to decline.” A 
slight rise reported in January by 
the Cleveland survey “reversed 
itself but did not fall to the De- 
cember low. 


Purchasing Week 


Other highlights of — the 
N.A.P.A. national survey: 

Commodity prices: Competi- 
tion is forcing prices of industrial 
materials down. Not since 1954, 
have so many members reported 
that, over-all, they are paying less 
for items they buy. Price weak- 
nesses prevalent in many raw ma- 
terial markets now show signs of 
spreading to manutactured items 
with sellers “desperately” search- 
ing for cost reduction methods to 
offset lower prices. 

Inventories: P.A.s continue to 
be inventory conscious with most 
taking all steps possible to reduce 
further materials on hand. There 
were no indications any believe 
now is a good time to buy ahead. 


Specific commodity changes: 
High inventories of finished 


products are forcing price con- 
cessions of many kinds. Up are 
electrical equipment and freight 
rates, but on down side are cop- 
per, brass, steel, tin, lumber, oil, 
gasoline, rubber, textiles, and 
coal. 

The N.A.P.A. report — said 
member firms noted little change 
in the effects of government 
spending. It said some industries 
—aircraft, chemicals and oil— 
stated they had relatively fewer 
government contracts than during 
the past 6 months. A spurt in 
government business was noted 
by electronics, electrical manu- 
facturing, and office machines. 

The Cleveland survey — said 
most buyers (77%) reported 
prices the same as the previous 
month with steel scrap, plastics, 
paper, some welding electrodes, 
Wire rope and carbides up. Down 
items included secondary alumi- 
num, crude rubber fuel oil. and 
malleable and cast iron fittings. 
Inventories, it said, were. still 
further reduced to keep in line 
with declining new orders. 

In New England most buyers 
reported commodity prices re- 
mained stable, but P.A.s report- 
ing lower were up from 5% to 
12% 
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Price Cut Closes 
Plywood Plants 


Seattle—At least 30 independ 
ent and worker-owned plywoo 
plants in Oregon, Washingto1 
and Northern California hay 
shut down or curtailed produc 
tion in the wake of a price dro} 
Prices sank last week to 1,00( 
sq. ft—$8 under the Jan. | pric 
for the %4-in. ad index grade. 

Some of the major plants als 
cut back. International Pape 
Co.’s Long-Bell Division starte 
a 25% cut back in productio1 
March 3 at its three plants i 
Oregon and Washington. It wa 
the first “integrated” compan) 
with multiple operations to tak« 
such action. 

International Paper said i 
prefers to conserve its old-growt! 
timber until plywood prices ar 
more Satisfactory. 
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enclose an address label from a recent 
issue of the magazine. Please allow one 
month for change to become effective. 


. Please send form 3579 to 
Purchasing Week 


Postmaster . 


330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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giving old as well as new address, and | 
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Computing Needs 
Faster Reporting 


Systems Need Inspection 
For Present Day Work, 
Lecturer Tells P.A.’s 


(Continued from page 1) 
if office automation research at 
RI. 

Most existing systems of in- 
ventory control, said Calhoun, 
ire built around long reporting 
ags. “With the computer,” he 
said, “it becomes feasible to pro- 
ess, analyze and report on a 
iearly automatic basis, using 
echniques which have been be- 
yond the hope of attainment in 
he time available or by the cali- 
yer Of persons who have been 
charged with the clerical process- 
ing in the past.” 

He offered this advice: “Isolate 
the information upon which you 


EVERETT S. CALHOUN 


actually make decisions. Recon- 
struct your information system to 
provide you with this information 
in the shortest, most direct meth- 


od. Look for the equipment 
which will satisfy these objectives. 
In several installations, he 


said, large-scale computers are 
operated solely to “keep track of 


inventory balances, recording 
consumption and demand _ for 


stocks, issuing procurement and 
distribution notices, and other- 
wise serving as a crucial tool...” 


Two Systems Described 


Calhoun described two types of 
computer systems: the “off-line” 
type, in which processing is done 
in batches at end of a reporting 
cycle, and the “on-line” type. in 
which processing is done at time 
and place that the transaction 
occurs. 

A typical off-line system is one 
which could be used for cen- 
tralized control of a nationwide 
inventory. This electronic data- 
processing system gives the stock 
manager an up-to-date picture of 
the status of any item. It alerts 
him to potential shortages, and 
because reporting is done on an 
exception basis the manager can 
devote his time to items that re- 
quire attention. Fewer stock-outs 
occur because conditions which 
create outages would be noted as 
they occur and corrected. Be- 
cause protective buffers would no 
longer be needed to guard against 
outages, inventory could be re- 
duced. Reporting cycle is several 
days instead of several months. 

A typical on-line inventory ap- 
plication, he said, is the system 
used by airlines and railroads to 
determine availability of seats. 


change is posted in inventory 
records on a magnetic drum. 
When a customer asks for a 
reservation the clerk queries the 
recording center by pressing a 
button and within seconds gets 
the answer on seat availability, 
alternate space, etc. 
Said Calhoun: “When extended 
to a wide area or nationwide 
basis, linked by telephone or tele- 
graph circuits, the (potential) is 
startling. It doesn’t take much 
imagination to see other possible 
applications.” 

Asked about accessibility and 


reliability of information re- 
corded in this form, Calhoun 
said: 


“You can achieve whatever re- 


Machine Tools Industry Registers Gains as Spring Nears 


(Continued from page 1) 
of the association, said orders 
have not yet shown’ enough 


liability you need, but you have 
to pay for the elaborate checks 
required for absolute reliability. 

“You can get the information 
you need immediately if you have 
an on-line system. It would take 
an hour or two with an off-line 
system, but you can cut that time 
to a few minutes if you install an 
interrogation machine that hunts 
through the magnetic tapes for 
the information you want, then 
prints it.” 


strength to indicate a significant 
upward trend. 

Reports from Cleveland tool 
makers were encouraging de- 
spite some complaints last week. 
One major company said new 
orders for February were double 
those of January but the intake 
still “wasn’t good enough to pay 
the rent.”” This company’s cur- 
rent rate of inquiries also was 
sparking hope, however: “If he 
could convert 10% of them to 
orders we would be in good 
shape.” 

Another major 
takes heart from 


manufacturer 
his dropping 


rate of cancellations. Still an- 
other reports that while in- 
quiries arrive at a_ satisfactory 
rate, they are almost all for single 
machines with little or no pro- 
gram buying in prospect except 
for some “distant rumblings” 
from Detroit. 


Distributor Selected 


Providence, R. 1.—Propor- 
tioneers, Inc., division of B-I-F 
Industries, Inc., has named the 
Harris Pump & Supply Co. of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. a regional dis- 
tributor. 
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Every time a sale is made the 
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your local 
andustrial 
distributor 


double-handling habit’... 


He assumes the burden of storage, handling and distribution of 


it pays to buy from your local industrial distributor... 


Purchasing Week 


industrial tools, equipment and supplies. The problems of depre- 
ciation and obsolescence, as well as taxes and insurance on shelf 
stock are his, not yours. He cuts your handling costs by delivering 
items when they are needed; maintains facilities for assembly of 
equipment to meet your needs. 


Industrial 


Distribution 
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Stop costly motor 
failures... 


WITH DOW CORNING SILICONE INSULATION U2 
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Silicones handle overloads for a fan motor here . . . . and here up-rate the power of a press 


NEW MOTOR OR REWIND... SILICONES ADD DEPENDABILITY 7 


YOUR 


When you consider the entire cost, 


Motors insulated with Dow Corning Silicones 
have greater resistance to heat, overloads, 
moisture, and corrosion. This means they give 
you longer, more trouble-free service life. For 
example, the fan motor above often operates 
at a 30% overload; the press motor with- 
stands both high ambients and overloading. 


In hot areas, damp or corrosive atmospheres, 
or on tough duty cycles, motors insulated with 
Dow Corning Silicones are more dependable 
by far. Whether you buy new motors or have 
old ones rewound .. . Specify Silicone Insula- 
tion and Save. 


BEST SOURCE FOR ALL SILICONES ... DOW CORNING 


Lubricants, release agents, damping media, 
dielectric compounds and varnishes, paint 
vehicles and additives, laminating resins, 
defoamers, release coatings for paper, mold- 
ing compounds, silicone rubber (Silastic*), 


first in 


silicones cost less. 


silicones 


Sight Savers* ... These are but a few of 
the many Dow Corning Silicones cutting costs 
for industry. For more information, address 
Dept. 203. 


°T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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